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Perspectives 

Sexual  and  Ethnic  Scripts  in  the  Context  of  African 
American  Culture 


Rory  Johnstone 

The  study  of  North  American  homosexual  integration  within  a  predomi- 
nately heterosexual  environment  is  not  a  new  endeavor.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  minimal  examination  of  the  same  issue  when  focus- 
ing on  ethnic  minority  groups.  The  following  discussion  explores  the 
challenges  of  homosexual  life  in  the  context  of  the  "Afrocentric1"  frame- 
work. The  difficulties  of  interlocking  modern  homosexuality  and  mod- 
ern African  American  culture  can  be  attributed  to  societal  scripts2  that 
dictate  insular  boundaries  and  rules  based  on  ethnic  origin  and  sexual 
orientation.  These  scripts  are  founded  on  widespread,  narrow-minded 
notions  of  perceived  truth  and,  consequently,  prescribe  the  direction  of 
cultural  behaviours.  Society  has  created  gay  male  and  black  male  modes 
of  behaviour  while  simultaneously  dictating  that  one  can  be  aligned 
exclusively  but  never  mutually.  In  order  to  understand  the  lack  of  cohe- 
siveness  one  must  first  investigate  the  scripts  allied  to  the  homosexual 
male  and  the  afrocentric  male.  Through  examination  of  these  clashed 
outlines  it  becomes  apparent  that  aligning  oneself  equally  with  both 
scripts  is  next  to  impossible  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  is,  in  essence, 
social  suicide. 

Homosexuality  has  existed  throughout  human  history  and  therefore 
sexual  orientation  is  linked  to  genetics  and  is  not  a  script.  That  said,  the 
traits  that  society  has  linked  to  sexual  orientation  is  a  script.  Society 
instills  a  notion  that  heterosexual  males  and  homosexual  males  must  act 
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in  a  radically  different  way,  but  this  behaviour  is  grounded  in  gender 
roles  and  not  sexual  orientation.  It  could  be  argued  that  experimentation 
with  gentler  roles  is  the  most  elementary  form  of  societal  script  defiance 
but  the  rebellion  has  been  progressively  organized  to  form  a  convenient 
distinction  between  heterosexuals  and  homosexuals.  The  celebration  of 
homosexuality  through  the  rise  of  'gay'  culture  has  coded  new  conven- 
tions of  behaviour  for  the  homosexual.The  shift  from  the  'closeted'  life- 
style to  the  'out  of  the  closet'  lifestyle  has  created  a  new  context  for  gay 
males,  where  distinct  cultural  recognition  has  become  crucial  for  social 
and  relational  life.  Concurrently,  society  creates  a  script  for  gay  males 
that  becomes  the  antithesis  of  the  script  for  'straight'  males.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  script  for  gay  males  becomes  congruent  with  the  script  for 
the  female  gender  role.  Gay  males  who  abide  by  the  script  tend  to  be 
bound  to  stereotypically  effeminate  social  behaviour.  The  behaviour  is 
recognized  in  the  context  of  social  situations  and  functionally  provides  a 
type  of  relation  filtering.  In  essence,  the  creation  of  contrasting  scripts 
is  a  social  effort  to  segregate  between  the  heterosexual  and  the  homo- 
sexual. 

Modern  African  American  culture  has  also  been  written  an  underly- 
ing script.  Societal  perceptions  of  the  'Afrocentric'  male  are  bound  to 
traits  of  rebelliousness,  vigor,  power,  athleticism  and,  consequently,  the 
idyllic  notion  of  masculinity.  Recalling  that  the  script  for  the  gay  male 
is  essentially  the  repelling  of  masculinity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'afrocen- 
tricity'  and  homosexuality  do  not  have  a  symbiotic  relationship.  Build- 
ing on  this  tension,  a  report  conducted  by  Adams  Jr.  and  Kimmel  (1997) 
suggests  that  gay  culture  is  dismissed  as  a  "white  phenomena"  within 
the  African  American  Community.  This  notion  may  be  reinforced  due 
to  the  fact  that  gay  black  men  are  much  more  likely  to  have  an  interra- 
cial partner  than  heterosexual  black  men.  A  study  by  Peplau  et  al. 
(1997)  showed  that  42%  of  the  men  involved  in  her  research  were 
engaged  in  an  interracial  relationship,  predominately  with  white  men. 
This  can  lead  to  a  perception  that  black  gay  males  are  conforming  to 
'white  culture'  and  simultaneously  abandoning  their  'Black  roots.'  The 
danger  in  this  theory,  among  other  things,  is  the  aligning  of  sexual  orien- 
tation with  'authentic  ethnicity.'  Wallace  (1979)  suggests  in  her  book, 
lil<i<  k  Macho  and  the  Myth  of  the  Superwoman,  that  the  complexities  of 
black  and  white  sex  issues  are  grounded  in  the  sexual  exploitation  of 
African  American  slaves  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
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teenth  centuries.  Wallace  suggests  that  a  black  man  having  sex  with  a 
white  man  symbolically  suggests  inferiority  and  slavery.  There  is  an 
entrenched  perception  that  the  black  partner  in  an  interracial  relationship 
"reduces  himself  to  the  status  of  our  black  grandmothers  who,  as  every- 
one knows,  were  fucked  by  white  men  all  the  time"  (Wallace,  1979:  68). 
Prominent  black  leaders  have  also  played  an  indirect  role  in  this  issue. 
Malcolm  X,  not  unlike  most  political  dignitaries,  embodies  the  charis- 
matic qualities  of  "the  patriarchal  macho..."  (Wallace,  1979:  68).  He  is  a 
role  model  for  contemporary  black  males,  yet  his  vigor,  militancy,  and 
strength  are  far  removed  from  the  homosexual  script.  His  powerful  and 
commanding  leadership  in  the  profound  Black  Liberation  movement  has 
unintentionally  created  the  sentiment  that  males  who  repel  their  "mascu- 
line" traits  are  counterrevolutionary,  regardless  of  their  political  stance. 
All  of  these  elements  and  issues  further  segregate  the  homosexual  black 
male  and  the  heterosexual  black  community.  Bounded  to  this  is  the 
inevitable  fact  that  social  institution  cohesive  to  gay  culture,  such  as 
clubs,  are  generally  not  located  in  African  American  communities.  This 
ultimately  reinforces  the  segregation  in  terms  of  demographics  (Peplau 
et  al.  1997).  In  summation,  this  conflicting  situation  between  heterosex- 
ual and  homosexual  and,  inevitably  Black  and  White,  is  a  result  of  soci- 
etal scripts  which  continue  to  reinforce  stereotypes  and  ultimately 
distance  human  beings. 

In  contemporary  society,  the  social  script  defines  our  world  and  our 
sense  of  self-identity.  It  commands  and  forcefully  guides  our  evolution 
into  abstract  categories  which  are  in  essence,  the  prison  cells  preventing 
our  freedom.  Within  this  strata  our  individuality  and  autonomy  are  elim- 
inated because  we  have  deliberate  barriers  that  prevent  full  social  inte- 
gration. These  barriers  are  so  entrenched  in  our  mentality  that  we 
perceive  them  as  irreversible  fact.  This  discussion  focused  on  two  segre- 
gated categories:  gay  males  and  Black  males.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
today's  society  cannot  bridge  the  gap.  One  cannot  be  a  gay  Black  man 
and  be  treated  with  the  legitimacy  of  a  heterosexual  Black  man.  North 
American  society  is  unable  to  decode  both  scripts  at  the  same  time;  they 
are  considered  to  be  incompatible.  Abstractly,  the  discussion  examined 
the  dynamic  and  underexposed  relationship  between  sexual  orientation 
and  ethnicity.  It  is  apparent  that  society  has  forced  many  ethnic  groups 
to  be  unjustly  exclusive  with  a  sexual  preference.  It  is  this  authors  hope 
that  the  realization  of  these  limiting  conventions  will  advance  the  aware- 
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ness  of  social  scripts  and  the  eventual  abolition  of  them.  Moving  into 
the  Future,  there  is  hope  that  all  cultural  minorities  of  ethnicity  and  sex- 
ual orientation  will  come  to  the  realization  that  they  are  on  a  congruent 
quest  for  equality  and  justice  within  society. 

Notes 

1  'Afrocentric'  framework  is  an  African  American  term  referring  to  culture  based  on  the 
Black  Power  movement. 

2  Societal  scripts  is  the  concept  of  conventions  based  on  ethnic,  sexual  and  cultural  stereo 
types  that  inhibit  deviation  from  sterotypes  (Appiah,  1994). 
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Where  the  Forest  meets  the  Highway1 


Mike  Patterson 


Introduction 

How  something  as  elemental  as  music  and  cerebral  as  computers  can  be 
combined  was  part  of  the  focus  of  my  MA  thesis  on  Native  music  in 
Canada  (the  coming  together  of  "two  worlds"  for  Native  people,  and  the 
weaving  together  of  two  worldviews  on  many  levels  [Patterson,  1996]). 
Now  I  am  extending  that  and  making  it  more  personal:  how  to  reconcile 
what  we  see  and  feel  in  these  Canadian  spaces  (Our  Home,  and  Native 
Land)  with  Information  Technology  (IT). 

In  June,  1998  a  show  arrived  at  Ottawa's  SAW  Gallery,  created  by 
Iroquois  artists  exploring  and  using  IT.  The  show  visited  those  areas  "At 
the  Edge  of  the  Woods:  Along  the  Highway"  and  also  "the  notion  of  four 
states  of  awareness  in  Iroquoian  culture,  representing  the  progression 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  to  the  clearing  around  a  village,  the  village 
itself  and  the  inside  of  a  longhouse"  (Marple,  1998:  14).  Two  exhibits 
struck  me:  One,  an  installation  consisting  of  lodgepoles  forming  a  tipi, 
with  a  computer  where  the  fire  would  be,  displaying  a  video  of  a  fire; 
and  the  other  an  interactive  Web  project  that  allowed  people  to  remotely 
and  virtually  contribute  beads  toward  the  making  of  an  Electronic  Wam- 
pum Belt  (www.albany.net/~printup).  Both  suggested  cultural  interac- 
tion alive  on  many  levels,  reaching  into  the  past  and  future,  trying  to  find 
ways  of  reconciling  the  meeting  of  two  distinct  worldviews  that,  in  Iro- 
quoian culture  at  least,  were  supposed  to  stay  apart  (the  Two-Row  Wam- 
pum belt,  presented  by  the  Iroquois  to  the  English  over  three  hundred 
years  ago,  shows  two  canoes  going  parallel,  on  the  river,  together  but  not 
to  meet). 

I  wanted  to  explore  these  convergences  in  the  field  myself.  I  traveled 
across  Canada  two  summers  ago,  from  Ottawa  through  the  southern 
Prairies  to  Medicine  Hat,  then  back  through  the  northern  Yellowhead 
Highway  through  Lake  Manitoba  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Across  the  top  of 
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Superior  twice,  in  an  82  Corolla  wagon  with  a  canoe,  tent,  clog,  laptop 
and  cellphone.  I  wanted  to  be  where  the  forest  meets  the  highway.  I  was 
traveling  and  living  in  the  bush,  campgrounds,  provincial  parks,  reserves 
and  near  towns,  under  the  stars  for  over  four  months.  Being  a  webmaster 
at  the  time,  posting  stories  daily  to  a  high  tech  trade  paper  (Silicon  Valley 
NORTH;  www.silvan.com),  I  also  had  to  be  up  on  the  Net  at  least  once  a 
day. 

Some  of  my  notes  from  these  travels  are  presented  below  {in  italics) 
with  the  other  components  of  this  essay;  I  take  my  model  from  Latour's 
ARAMIS,  or  the  Love  of  Technology,  my  token  companion  across  Can- 
ada as  I  tried  to  go  to  the  place  where  two  worlds  meet: 

And  I'd  actually  like  to  do  a  book  in  which  there's  no  meta- 
language, no  master  discourse,  where  you  wouldn't  know 
which  is  strongest,  the  sociological  theory  or  the  documents 
or  the  interviews  or  the  literature  or  the  fiction,  where  all 
these  genres  or  regimes  would  be  at  the  same  level,  each 
one  interpreting  the  others  without  anybody  being  able  to 
say  which  is  judging  what  (Latour,  1996:  298). 


This  paper  will  look  primarily  at  two  things:  Theory  and  discourse  on 
the  global  implications  of  Information  Technology,  and  ethnographic 
and  other  local  data  related  to  peoples'  use  of  computers,  the  Internet  and 
so  on,  particularly  as  related  to  Native  (and  First  Nations)  people  in  Can- 
ada.2 It  is  located  in  major  theoretical  traditions  at  two  levels:  The 
macro,  which  is  largely  supported  by  thoughts  and  philosophies  of 
French  writers  such  as  Baudrillard,  Bordieu,  Foucault,  Latour,  Scrres  et. 
al.  and  the  work  of  futurists  such  as  Giddens,  McLuhan,  Beck,  David 
Hlkins  and  William  Gibson;  and  a  micro  approach  involving  diverse 
qualitative  methods  including  ethnography,  autocthnography,  participant 
observation  and  other  techniques  (Adler,  Albas  and  Albas,  Castaneda, 
Denzin,  Glasei  and  Strauss,  Grills,  Kirby  and  McKenna).  My  journal 
notes  and  narrative  arc  in  italics. 
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Cybertribalism  and  the  powers  that  be 

Graburn's  theory  of  assimilation  and  accommodation  (1989,  one  of 
many  theories  on  Native  survival  still  under  debate)  shows  that  Native 
people  are  most  likely  to  survive  culturally  by  finding  "traditional"  ways 
of  using  new  technology  and  countering  larger  social  forces;  it  could  be 
that  with  IT  and  Native  people,  electronic  assimilation  coexists  with  eth- 
nic separation  and  distinct  worldviews.  This  is  a  subject  of  this  explora- 
tion, the  two-edged  sword. 

Today  in  Canada  an  era  of  limited  political  autonomy  has  occurred 
and  there  is  strong  movement  toward  self-determination,  healing  and 
expression  of  Native  perspectives.  The  colonial  assimilation  and  exter- 
mination policies  carried  out  against  Natives  of  North  America  for  the 
last  500  years  have  not  worked.  To  the  contrary,  Natives  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  are  surviving  and  thriving,3  and  a  strong  movement  toward 
self-determination  has  begun  (Fleras  and  Elliott,  1992;  Frideres,  1998; 
Mercredi,  1993). 

This  is  also  part  of  the  trend  toward  distinct  and  free  cybercommuni- 
ties  on  the  Internet.  First  Nations  and  other  users  of  the  Net  have  at  least 
two  out  of  three  of  Foucault's  "three  great  variables,"  there  being  "terri- 
tory, communication  and  speed"  (1984:  244).  It  was  the  technology  of 
the  horse  that  enabled  the  Plains  Indians  to  become  the  finest  survivors, 
and  light  cavalry,  of  their  day  and  place.  Vattimo  sees  that  the  present 
possible  "end  of  colonialism,  freeing  ethnic  voices,  and  the  emergence  of 
mass  media,  stimulating  cultural  relativity,  has  created  an  irreversibly 
pluralist  situation"  (Lyon,  1994:  76).  An  example  is  Natives  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico  who  used  the  Net  to  publicize  their  plight  several  years  ago. 
Like  the  horse,  IT  may  be  the  tool  to  allow  Native  expression;  but  like  a 
Trojan  Horse,  it  also  suggests  assimilation. 

Jon  Pierce  tells  a  story  from  the  Keewatin,  of  the  white  men  (kual- 
lunik)  who  were  camped  in  a  raging  snowstorm,  a  whiteout,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tundra: 

You  couldn't  see  two  feet  in  front  of  your  face.  Then  out  of 
nowhere,  these  Inuit  pulled  into  camp  on  their  skidoos. 
They  just  wanted  to  check  to  see  the  visitors  were  OK.  'How 
did  you  find  us  in  this  storm,'  they  asked,  marveling  at  the 
Inuit  abilities  on  the  land.  One  guy  grinned  and  pulled  a 
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GPS  (satellite-driven  global  positioning  system)  from  inside 
his  parka. 

But  the  skidoo  has  contributed  to  the  erosion  of  traditional  ways  (for 
instance,  the  use  and  socialization  of  sled  dogs,  dependence  on  gasoline 
and  attendant  kuallunik  values)  and  the  GPS  does  away  with  the  need  to 
read  the  sky  and  the  land  for  directions,  that  is  part  of  a  relationship  with 
the  land. 

It  could  also  be  that  the  monopolization  of  IT  by  giants  like  Microsoft 
will  lead  to  even  further  stratification  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
between  the  white  upper  class  and  the  Native  third  world,  and  between 
urban  and  "res"  Natives,  and  young  and  old.  The  new  stratification  sys- 
tem of  the  Knowledge  Economy  shows  that  information  manipulation 
skills  (IT  savvy)  is  what  counts,  not  far  removed  from  the  point,  made  by 
many  including  Foucault  and  Bordieu,  that  knowledge  equals  power  in 
any  social  formation. 

The  Knowledge  Economy  means  that  knowledge  is  increasingly 
commodified  within  a  market-led  world,  managerial  solutions  are  sought 
to  contemporary  dilemmas.  Traditional  knowledge  no  longer  works  as 
such;  it  is  an  object  now  digitized. 

In  Kurt  Vonnegut's  Player  Piano  of  1952,  the  third  industrial  revolu- 
tion is  presented  in  an  anti-utopian  portrait.  The  first  industrial  revolu- 
tion devalued  physical  labor,  the  second  devalued  routine  and  menial 
work,  and  the  third  has  devalued  human  thinking  through  the  use  of 
computers.  Perhaps  Zbignieuw  Brzezinski's  term  "techtronic  society"  is 
more  applicable  than  post-industrial;  the  computer  is  the  central  symbol 
and  analytical  engine  of  change  described  by  Daniel  Bell,  change  in 
which  we  have  moved  to  a  service  society  dominated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  professional  and  technical  employment  and  the  explosive  con- 
vergence of  the  computer  with  telecommunications. 

Most  recently  Bill  Joy,  a  pioneer  at  Sun  Microsystems,  worries  that 
technologies  may  collectively  create  "self-replicating"  machines  and 
processes  (nanotechnology,  genetic  technology)  by  the  time  computers 
are  "a  million  more  times  more  powerful"  in  2030  (Pugliese,  2000). 

Bully  Sainte-Marie  says  that  "real  Indian  people  are  rising  to  the 
potential  of  the  (computer)  technology,  in  school  and  out.  We  were  born 
foi  tins  moment  and  we  are  solidly  behind  our  pathfinders"  (1998  see 
Appendix  A).  Can  cultures  survive  when  the  hegemonic  power  of  the 
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computer  also  extends  to  language,  as  an  English  linear  (binary)  medium 
in  an  increasingly  English  world?  For  example,  with  only  3,000 
Mohawk  speakers  left  in  a  population  of  10.000,4  the  challenge  is  to  find 
ways  to  preserve  the  language  in  an  increasingly  intrusive  computer  cul- 
ture. I  will  explore  some  good  and  bad  potentials  in  the  following  sec- 
tions. 

Time  and  Space  on  the  Net 

Information  Technology  has  increasing  power  over  the  future  of  groups 
such  as  First  Nations  divorced  from  the  institutions  and  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. Information  Technology  in  and  of  itself  is  an  agent  of  change. 
Foucault's  description  of  hegemony  in  terms  of  seemingly  normal  prac- 
tices (such  as  patriarchy)  could  be  applied  to  IT,  and  his  argument  that 
these  phenomena  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  dominant  group  (state, 
multinational  corporation)  to  manage  certainly  held  true  in  cyberspace, 
until  recently.  The  Net  grew  from  military  to  academic  communicatons, 
from  free  discourse  via  freenets  and  lists  to  wild  west  gambling  and  porn 
shows,  a  real  free-for-all,  but  now  corporate  phenomena  such  as  Knowl- 
edge Economy,  e-commerce,  business-to-business  (B2B)  and  dot-com 
commercial  culture  are  prevailing. 

Space  and  time  and  are  being  rearranged  by  globalization  and  tech- 
nology, leaving  behind  those  who  traditionally  take  their  time  from  the 
natural  world  (place).  With  IT  and  the  Net,  place  and  its  historicity  has 
largely  been  surpassed  by  the  real-time  time  of  telecom.  At  the  same 
time,  new  cybercommunities  of  interest  groups,  institutions,  corpora- 
tions like  Disney  and  MSNBC  are  all  creating  a  new  space  for  people: 
cyberspace.  How  does  this  new  space  relate  to  natural  locales? 

/  moved  inside  from  the  camp  just  before  Thanksgiving,  with 
some  friends  and  their  kids  who  live  in  southern  Ontario.  It 
is  a  huge  draughty  old  house  near  (practically  on)  the  train 
tracks,  with  a  TV  constantly  running  in  every  room,  tied 
together  by  the  satellite  selector  on  the  roof.  MSNBC  (and 
its  website  www.msnbc.com)  floored  me  with  the  sheer 
power  of  its  functionality.  In  early  November  I  watched  as 
the  viewers'  votes  came  in  via  the  Net,  deciding  (in  part  at 
least)  whether  the  Republicans  should  impeach  Willie  the 
Twister.  This  is  TV  with  feedback  at  last.  The  set  is  designed 
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to  look  like  a  virtual  room;  as  the  camera  pans,  it  looks  as  if 
the  talking  heads  are  in  a  holodeck  in  cyberspace.  As  we  sat 
by  the  fire  that  winter,  they  started  polling  people  by  the  mil- 
lions ... 

Today  with  globalization  and  telecom,  this  new  space  is  prevailing, 
and  "traffics  in  the  contemporaneous  and  the  simultaneous,  in  synchro- 
nic rather  than  diachronic  time  ...  we  are  in  the  epoch  of  simultaneity: 
we  are  in  the  epoch  of  juxtaposition,  the  epoch  of  the  near  and  far,  of  the 
side-by-side,  of  the  dispersed"  (Kumar,  1995:  146-147). 

This  world  is  on  the  Net,  and  it  has  just  arrived:  Mosaic,  the  first  suc- 
cessful graphic  browser,  was  introduced  in  January,  1993,  and  there  were 
some  50  Web  servers  at  the  time.5  A  year  later,  there  were  5,000  and 
100,000  the  year  after  that.  Today,  experts  are  predicting  a  billion  users 
on  the  Net  by  2005. 

On  the  Net,  "the  separate  stories  which  are  displayed  along  side  one 
another  express  orderings  of  consequentially  typical  of  a  time-space 
environment  from  which  the  hold  of  place  has  largely  evaporated."  This 
doesn't  take  us  toward  global  unity;  postmodern  accounts  of  communi- 
cations technologies  frequently  focus  on  "dispersal  and  fragmentation," 
for  Baudrillard  this  new  world  of  the  "pure  simulacra,  of  models,  codes 
and  digitality"  means  the  passing  of  modernity  "when  history  can  no 
longer  be  seen  as  unilinear;  it  is  just  the  past  from  a  series  of  different 
viewpoints"  (Lyon,  1994:  48-49). 

As  we  are  locked  into  time  together  on  the  Net  (the  "tyranny  of  the 
here  and  now"  [Fulford,  1998|),  the  IT  conventions  of  measuring  and 
meeting  digital  time  globally  become  that  much  more  different  than  that 
of  Native  people,  who  traditionally  reckon  time  from  the  space  around 
them,  the  earth  and  the  stars.  The  unnatural  and  arbitrary  timing  systems 
of  high  tech  and  info  tech  arc  removed  from  the  thirteen  moons  of 
twenty-eight  days  each,  with  twelve  months  of  ii  regular  lengths,  and  nat- 
ural observable  phenomena  like  the  seasons'' are  contrasted  by  the  artifi- 
cial idea  of  hours,  minutes  and  weeks  (and  now  down  to  seconds  and 
fractions  thereof  on  the  Net). 

Native  identity,  knowledge  and  time  is  also  centered  on  place.  Gid- 
dens  observes  that  "all  pre-modern  societies  always  linked  time  with 
place,"  and  "no  one  could  tell  the  time  of  day  without  reference  to  other 
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socio-spatial  markers"  and  a  world  where  'when'  was  almost  universally 
connected  with  'where'  or  identified  by  regular  natural  occurrences" 
(1990:  17).  Odawa  elder  Wilf  Peltier  said: 

My  people  never  knew  or  had  any  position  in  life  except  the 
face  of  the  earth  —  stretching  away  from  them  in  all  direc- 
tions forever.  And  they  lived  there  laterally  —  on  one  level 
with  each  other  and  all  things.  They  looked  up  only  to  trees 
and  eagles  ...  By  reading  our  own  footprints  we  could 
always  tell  where  we  had  come  from.  In  fact,  we  had  no 
future.  In  our  language,  the  closest  word  we  had  to  future 
was  sort  of  an  arc  or  circle.  Our  going  was  part  of  the  arc  of 
a  circle.  So  was  our  coming  (Pelletier  (Wawashkesh):  11). 

The  use  of  clocks  and  now  the  Net  have  introduced  and  reified  the 
idea  of  "empty  time"  (a  time  without  reference  to  the  natural  world  or 
place),  and  the  "uniformity  of  measurement  by  the  mechanical  clock" 
has  led  to  "the  social  organization  of  time"  and  also  space  (Giddens, 
1990:  18).  Again,  a  conflict  with  "Indian  time"  which  emphasizes  the 
seasons,  family  and  community7  (see  Table  1). 

Giddens  discusses  how  "coordination  across  time  (through  time 
zones)  is  the  basis  of  the  control  of  space,"  that  space  today  is  being  dis- 
associated from  actual  "place"  by  relations  fostered  "locationally  distant 
from  any  given  situation  of  face-to-face  interaction.  In  conditions  of 
modernity,  place  becomes  increasingly  phantasmagoric:  that  is  to  say, 
locales  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  and  shaped  in  terms  of  social 
instances  quite  distant  from  them"  (1990:  18-19). 

Soon  after  setting  up  my  camp  at  the  powwow  grounds  neat- 
Ottawa  in  the  early  summer,  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire  watch- 
ing the  stars  when  my  cell  phone  rang  (or  rather  buzzed,  or 
rumbled).  I  was  reminded  of  that  TV  show  where  there  was 
a  fancy  dancer  talking  to  his  broker  on  his  cellphone  stand- 
ing outside  the  circle  at  the  powwow,  when  he  suddenly 
broke  off  "Gotta  go,  they're  playing  my  song." 
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It  is  a  reflexive  modernization,  knowledge  tumbling  together  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Or  almost  at  the  same  time  and  place:  If  history  was  an  obses- 
sion of  the  nineteenth  century  and  time  and  traditions  predominated, 
now  the  focus  is  on  space,  meaning  the  entire  planet  together,  evolving, 
changing  and  problcmatizing  exponentially  as  the  globalization  ot  risk 
described  by  Beck  and  Giddens  continues  with  "the  expanding  number 
of  contingent  events  which  affect  everyone  or  at  least  large  numbers  of 
people  on  the  planet"  is  made  possible  through  cybercommunications 
(1990:  124).  Due  to  instant  media  and  dot-com  convergences  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Internet,  "a  large  part  of  North  American  society  now  lives 
exclusively  in  the  present  tense  —  (and)  the  vast  expansion  of  the  arts 
(and  information)  has  made  consensus  much  harder  to  achieve.  It's  not 
that  we  know  so  much  more;  it's  that  what  each  of  us  knows  is  different" 
(Fulford,  1998:  D8,  D10). 

/  was  two  days  west  of  Ottawa,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  when 
I  managed  to  get  through  to  the  Net.  In  the  long  stretch  past 
Wawa  and  Marathon,  I  found  a  campground  at  Upsala  that 
would  let  me  plug  in  my  laptop.  "But  it  won't  work,  "  the  lady 
in  the  store  said,  "because  we  don't  have  any  Internet  here.  " 
It  worked  long  distance  all  right,  and  I  got  my  work  done, 
sitting  behind  the  ice  cream  counter  in  a  lawn  chair  with  my 
laptop  on  my  lap.  The  farmers  coming  into  the  cafe  looked 
at  me  like  some  new  kind  of  threatening  animal.  "The  school 
is  talking  about  getting  the  Internet  for  the  kids,"  she  later 
told  me,  "but  a  lot  of  people  don't  like  it.  " 

The  two  most  significant  elements  producing  the  erratic  character  of 
today's  IT  world  are  the  "unintended  consequences  and  the  reflexivity  or 
circularity  of  social  knowledge"  (Giddens  1990:  152-53)  that  we  see  in 
the  Knowledge  Economy.  I  think  the  people  of  Upsala  know  that.  Gid- 
dens goes  en  to  say  that: 

In  conditions  of  modernity,  the  social  world  can  never  form 
a  stable  environment  in  terms  of  the  input  of  new  knowl- 
edge about  its  character  and  functioning.  New  knowledge 
(concepts,  theories,  findings)  does  nol  simply  render  the 
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social  world  more  transparent,  but  alters  its  nature,  spinning 
it  off  in  novel  directions.  The  impact  of  this  phenomena  is 
fundamental  to  the  juggernaut-like  quality  of  modernity  and 
affects  socialized  nature  as  well  as  social  institutions  them- 
selves. For  although  knowledge  about  the  natural  world 
does  not  affect  the  world  in  a  direct  way,  the  circularity  of 
social  knowledge  incorporates  elements  of  nature  via  the 
technological  components  of  abstract  systems  (IT)  (1990: 
152-53). 

This  is  part  of  the  phenomenon  of  globalization.  It  is  more  than  a  dif- 
fusion of  Western  institutions  across  the  world,  in  which  other  cultures 
are  crushed.  "Globalization,  which  is  a  process  of  uneven  development 
that  fragments  as  it  coordinates,  introduces  new  forms  of  world  interde- 
pendence, in  which,  once  again,  there  are  no  others.  These  create  novel 
forms  of  risk  and  danger  at  the  same  time  as  they  promote  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  global  security  (beyond  the  nation-state)  —  we  are  speak- 
ing here  of  emergent  forms  of  world  interdependence  and  planetary  con- 
sciousness" (Giddens,  1990:  175). 

David  Elkins  also  argues  that  IT  and  the  globalized  world  will  not 
foster  homogeneity,  but  rather  that  "technology  is  empowering.  We're 
not  forced  to  be  what  we  were  before  in  terms  of  our  identities  because 
we're  no  longer  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  distance  in  the  way  we  once 
were."  Elkins  sees  an  "unbundling"  of  the  power  of  nation-states  in  favor 
of  "non-territorial  organizations  and  identities"  through  the  Net,  creating 
"a  century  of  individualism  in  which  multiple  loyalties  and  identities 
enhance  personal  freedom  because  they  are  based  on  membership  in 
communities  of  your  own  choosing."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  more 
extensive  the  globalization,  and  by  definition  the  wider  the  awareness  of 
diverse  communities  available,  the  greater  the  support  an  individual's 
community  of  choice  can  offer  to  that  uniqueness"  (Sibley,  1998:  D8- 
D9). 

These  last  two  views  seem  to  bode  well  for  First  Nations,  but  Gid- 
dens also  admits  that  "communities"  and  "traditions"  are  themselves  at 
risk  here:  He  argues  that  technology  and  "time-space  distanciation" 
operate  to  divorce  us  from  our  traditions  as  writing  (and  the  Internet) 
"expands  the  level  of  time-space  distanciation  and  creates  a  perspective 
of  past,  present  and  future  in  which  the  reflexive  appropriation  of  knowl- 
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edge  can  be  set  off  from  designated  tradition,"  or  knowledge  is  becom- 
ing "disimbedded"  from  traditions  of  locale  (1990:  37).  IT,  the  new 
Knowledge  Economy  and  the  Internet  are  all  children  of  what  Giddens 
calls  the  three  "dominant  sources  of  the  dynamism  of  modernity:"  1) 
Time-space  distanciation,  which  allows  for  "precise  temporal  and  spatial 
zoning"  and  the  creation  of  new  groups  such  as  cybercommunities;"  2) 
"discmbedding  mechanisms"  that  "lift  out  social  activity  from  localized 
contexts,  reorganizing  social  relations  across  large  space-time  distances" 
(and  I  would  argue  that  Microsoft  is  doing  that);  and  "the  reflexive 
appropriation  of  knowledge,"  where  "the  production  of  systematic 
knowledge  about  social  life  becomes  integral  to  system  reproduction 
(the  Knowledge  Economy  and  IT),  rolling  social  life  away  from  the  fixi- 
ties of  tradition"  (1990:  53). 

At  Kin  Coulee  Park  in  Medicine  flat,  after  pulling  off  the 
highway  and  visiting  the  "world's  largest  teepee,"  a  huge 
steel  tubular  construction  beckoning  across  the  plain  on  the 
way  into  the  Hat,  I  arrived  from  the  flats  of  Saskatchewan, 
parked  my  car  and  looked  for  power.  I  had  been  on  the  road 
across  the  country  for  two  weeks.  Cellphone  and  laptop 
powered  through  electrical  inversion  from  the  cigarette 
lighter  all  through  southern  Saskatchewan  and  before  that 
over  the  Great  Lakes  north  of  Superior.  Looking  for  ranger 
stations,  parks,  campgrounds,  gas  stations,  anyplace  to  plug 
in  and  do  the  day's  work. 

Technology  VS  Tradition 

The  information  highway  is  criss-crossing  the  earth,  and  I 
am  roadkill  by  the  ditch  (Iroquois  artist  William  Powless  in 
Marple  1998). 

In  the  consumer  age,  in  a  splintered  world  bereft  of  organized  opposition 
to  corporate  control  (rather  legions  of  special  interest  groups),  we  are  as 
modern  as  ever.  From  Fordism  to  IT  and  its  post-Fordist  implications, 
we  are  still  bathed  in  rationalism.  And  the  Net  may  be  a  new  "superpan- 
opticon"  of  consumerism  and  social  control,  "more  insidious  to  the 
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extent  that  it  is  not  understood"  (Lyon  1994:  47).  The  "rationalized 
bureaucracy"  (Weber)  that  manipulates  media  and  culture  can  be  identi- 
fied (at  least  by  its  components  such  as  Microsoft,  Nortel,  government, 
IBM  or  Pepsi),  and  as  long  as  technocratic  rationality  rules  as  a  systemic 
feature  of  IT  (and  how  could  it  not),  any  exchange  among  communities 
is  filtered  through  the  IT  bureaucracy,  and  through  the  nature  of  the  tools 
themselves. 

Native  awareness  (and  fear)  of  nature  is  transformed  by  IT  to  threats 
and  dangers  emanating  from  the  reflexivity  of  technology  and  the  Web. 
This  is  more  assimilationist  than  accommodating.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  monopolist  agenda  of  multinational  big  business,  creators  of  the 
technology.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  what  an  advisor  at  the  Assembly 
of  First  Nations  called  "cyberpeasants,"  anticipating  the  day  when  every- 
one will  have  the  technology  —  but  not  the  control  of  it. 

First  Nations  are  in  search  of  survival  through  Net  alliances;  as  are 
new  interest  and  lobby  groups.  The  promising  anarchy  of  the  Internet  is 
inviting  to  these  communities,  but  we  have  to  remember  that  the  infra- 
structure and  tools  supporting  it  are  in  the  hands  of  monopolists.  If 
everyone  has  a  watch  capable  of  computing  like  a  Pentium  and  commu- 
nicating via  satellite,  how  might  the  balance  of  power  change,  if  at  all? 
Won't  a  kid  on  the  reserve  still  be  living  near  a  communal  outhouse  at  the 
corner? 

/  found  Rabbit  Blanket  Lake  by  the  top  of  Superior  on  the 
way  back.  No  cell  phones,  no  phones,  just  radio  phones. 
Rabbit  Blanket  Lake,  provincial  campground.  Petroglyphs 
nearby.  Buy  a  photo,  go  hiking,  see  the  scary  spirit  of  the 
water.  "How  big  are  they?"  one  camper  asked  at  the  office. 
"About  this  big"  I  said,  indicating  a  big  whitefish.  "Hmtnh, " 
he  said,  nodding.  "Wow. "  He  then  looked  at  me  suspiciously 
and  the  girl  behind  the  counter  got  uncomfortable  as  I 
explained  that  the  people  who  put  those  pictures  there  were 
still  around.  Next  morning  a  camp  ranger  let  me  get  through 
on  his  radio  phone,  miles  to  the  local  transmitter,  to  a  satel- 
lite station,  and  I  posted  the  Daily.  They  said  it  wasn't 
possible;  You  had  to  dial  and  then  pop  the  nobs  on  the 
phone;  can't  get  through  with  your  digital  codes;  but  we 
made  it  work,  between  the  digital  codes  and  the  hammering 
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an  the  knobs.  His  father  was  a  developer  at  Northern  Tele- 
com, he  told  me,  hut  he  had  been  taken  up  by  the  woods  as  a 
youth  and  followed  the  road  of  forestry,  forest  management, 
the  forest.  He  was  the  most  welcoming  of  all  the  trouble- 
some logins  I  had  had  so  far...  he  liked  my  Toshiba,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  place  we  were  at...  No  problem  making  them 
work  together... 

Half  the  Native  population  in  Canada  today  is  youth  under  the  age  of 
25  (Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  People,  Frideres);  IT  is  important 
in  terms  of  both  economic  survival  (in  the  Knowledge  Economy)  and 
communications  and  cultural  support  (SchoolNet,  language  and  cultural 
chat  groups  and  resources,  the  Native  Web  [see  www.carleton.ca/~mpat- 
ters/moccasin.htm  for  a  gateway],  academic  resources  and  authors).  In 
1998,  National  Chief  of  the  AFN  Phil  Fontaine  remarked  that 

our  future  is  very  much  tied  to  the  computer  and  the  youth 
are  making  the  adjustment  — they're  also  creating  content 
that  expresses  their  culture  and  future.  We're  really  leapfrog- 
ging decades  of  development  (by)  putting  these  services 
into  communities  that  in  the  past  have  only  had  one  phone. 
(IT)  opens  opportunities  for  expression  and  communication 
among  groups  across  the  country  and  outside  the  country  (in 
S/ick,  1998). 

"Leapfrogging  decades"  is  an  interesting  phrase,  and  quite  true.  Who, 
and  what,  will  be  left  behind  in  this  rapid  game?  In  July  2000,  at  a  con- 
vention in  Lansdowne  Park,  Matthew  Coon-Come  succeeded  Fontaine 
as  leader.  At  the  three-day  gathering,  the  Cattle  Castle  housed  a  handful 
of  traditional  vendors  beside  a  trade  show  with  some  fifty  booths, 
including  20  dot-com,  Wcb-driven  Native  businesses  and  services,  from 
banking  (www.manynations.com)  to  communications  (indbusiness.net) 
to  promotional  caps  and  t-shirts  (www.mohawkpromotions.com).  Two 
people  were  selling  hand-made  moccasins,  dozens  of  young  Natives 
were  selling  their  websites. 

Donald  Tapscott  says  that  "for  the  first  time  in  history,  children  arc 
more  comfortable,  knowledgeable,  and  literate  than  their  parents  about 
an  innovation  (IT)  central  to  society"  ( 1998:  1 ).  This  must  be  even  more 
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so  in  Native  communities.  Particularly  as  those  communities  are  built  on 
family  and  extended  family,  and  the  computer  has  already  begun  to  show 
its  downside  in  terms  of  family  and  socialization.  Experts  are  noticing 
that  toddlers  with  computers  are  becoming  hooked  on  the  quick  reaction 
time  of  the  machines,  that  the  "instant  gratification"  of  children's  soft- 
ware is  creating  aggressive  behavior  with  a  low  threshold  for  frustration 
(Black  1998). 

Children  are  being  born  with  the  technology  and  thus  assimilate  it; 
adults  can  only  hope  to  accommodate.  Since  the  kids  are  the  authority, 
family  members  must  begin  to  "respect  each  other  for  what  their  author- 
ities actually  are.  This  creates  more  of  a  peer  dynamic  within  families" 
(Tapscott,  1998:  37).  How  does  it  erode  the  youths'  respect  for  traditional 
ways  however,  when  given  the  power  of  the  Net  over  youth  (and  vice 
versa)?  Innovations  such  as  the  printing  press,  radio  and  TV  are  "unidi- 
rectional and  controlled  by  adults"  whereas  the  "new  media  is  interac- 
tive, malleable,  and  distributed  in  control  ...  (and)  children  are  taking 
control  of  critical  elements  of  a  communications  revolution"  (1998:  26). 
The  youth-elder  power  base  is  shifting. 

As  I  walked  around  the  Wikwemikong  Powwow  in  late  July, 
kids  from  toddlers  to  youth  filled  the  circle,  dancing  in  out- 
fits tied  to  generations  of  knowledge.  Just  that  week,  Chief 
Peggy  Pitawanakwat  opened  the  Wassa  Abin  Youth  Centre, 
equipped  with  24  new  computers  and  satellite  Internet 
access.  MP  Mike  Brown  declared  that  the  community  now 
had  ready  access  to  "Wall  Street  or  Harvard  University" 
through  the  new  site  (www.wiky.net)  (DenEngelsman  1998). 
Years  later,  when  I  checked  the  website,  it  was  gone. 

"N-Geners  ...  find  power  on  the  Internet  because  it  depends  on  a  dis- 
tributed, or  shared,  delivery  system"  (unlike  the  media),  and  "this  dis- 
tributed, or  shared  power  is  at  the  heart  of  the  culture  of  interaction" 
(Tapscott,  1998:  79).  Foucault  presciently  talked  about  the  "Web  of 
power,"  stemming  from  the  "incitement  to  discourse"  about  a  subject, 
leading  to  "increased  knowledge  on  that  subject,  which  leads  to  power. 
Power  comes  from  any  person  who  starts  a  discussion,  the  discussion 
forms  a  web  outward  to  the  discussion  group,  weaves  its  way  out  from 
there  to  other  conversations,  and  sometimes  even  returns  along  the  same 
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or  new  paths  to  where  it  started"  (1998:  79).  Usenet  e-mail  groups,  web- 
sites, and  chat  groups  all  have  these  qualities. 

Global  change  is  scouring  the  face  of  the  planet,  but  we 
have  lived  with  it  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  going  to 
scrub  away  the  5,000  languages  on  the  globe.  The  particular 
is  just  as  tenacious  and  resourceful  as  the  global.  We  seem 
to  be  retribalizing:  the  more  globalism  makes  our  consump- 
tion patterns  converge,  the  more  insistently  we  defend  the 
particularities  of  national  differences  which  remain.  And 
sometimes  we  defend  our  differences  and  our  identity  with 
global  tools  on  the  Internet,  using  software  provided  by 
such  avatars  of  globalism  as  Bill  Gates  (Ignatieff,  1998: 
D10). 

Now  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  forest  meets 
the  highway,  it  is  time  to  look  at  methods  for  further  research. 


Methods 

Truth  is  a  thing  of  this  world:  it  is  produced  only  by  virtue 
of  multiple  forms  of  constraint —  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
system  of  ordered  procedures  for  the  production,  regulation, 
distribution,  circulation  and  operation  of  statements  —  it  is 
linked  in  a  circular  relation  (reflexive)  with  systems  of 
power  which  produce  and  sustain  it,  and  to  effects  of  power 
which  it  induces  and  which  extends  it.  A  "regime"  of  truth 
(Foucault,  1984:  72,74). 

This  document  is  a  "messy  text"  involving  "hypermedia"  —  in  its  Web 
form  (Denzin,  1994),  with  non-sequential,  non-linear  sidctrips,  perspec- 
tives and  voices.  This  is  a  mode  <A  representation  that  allows  the  viewer 
a  window  into  the  issues;  it  is  also  a  hricolagc,  using  academic,  wilder- 
ness survival,  people  and  computer  (IT)  skills  for  its  realization  (the  bri- 
coleur  "is  a  kind  of  do-it-yourself  person"  (Levi-Strauss,  1966:  17)  who 
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creates  a  "pieced  together,  close-knit  (woven?)  set  of  practices  that  pro- 
vide solutions  to  a  prohlem  in  a  concrete  situation"  (Dcnzin,  1994:  2). 

It  is  also  aligned  to  Mills'  guidelines  for  sociological  work,  in  which 
he  suggests  that  we  rearrange  our  files  "to  invite  imagination"  by  "mix- 
ing up  their  contents"  and  re-sorting  them  with  "an  attitude  of  playful- 
ness;" that  we  consider  the  extremes  in  cases,  with  a  "variety  of 
viewpoints;"  and  also  see  through  "inverting  your  sense  of  proportion," 
making  the  smallest  instance  grand  and  asking  what  the  consequences 
might  be  (Mills,  1959:  212,  214-215).  While  he  suggested  techniques  for 
enhancing  creativity  and  changing  perspectives,  in  the  end  his  finished 
product  was  always  very  tightly  argued,  very  modern  and  positivist.  I 
think  though  modern  in  intent,  my  work  is  post-positivist  in  method, 
removed  I  hope  from  the  following  debate: 

"Post-modernity  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  'discourses'  and 
'voices'  rather  than  of  falsifiable  propositions."  The  "critical  culture  of 
post-modernity  creates  new  spaces  and  opportunities  (in  academia);  the 
debates  become  proof  of  its  existence."  This  "new  reality"  becomes  the 
"contentious  centre  of  struggles  for  cultural  power  and  control"  (Kumar, 
1995:  183-184).  Texts  are  open  devices  filled  with  contradiction  and 
many  voices,  and  agreement  on  meaning  is  only  possible  within  "inter- 
pretive communities."  This  is  another  type  of  fragmentation  and  is  the 
pluralism  in  post-modernism  in  the  absence  of  any  "totalizing"  force. 
Kumar  argues  that  this  will  lead  us  toward  a  "radical  individualism,  not 
easily  indistinguishable  from  the  individualism  of  the  contemporary  rad- 
ical Right"  (1995:  129-132). 

Beyond  the  seeming  paralysis  of  post-modernism,  "post-positivism 
relies  on  multiple  methods  as  a  way  of  capturing  as  much  of  reality  as 
possible"  (Denzin,  1994:  5),  and  also  "qualitative  research  is  inherently 
multimethod  in  focus.  However,  the  use  of  multiple  methods,  and  trian- 
gulation,  reflects  an  attempt  to  secure  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  in  question,"  and  "the  qualitative  researcher-as-bricoleur 
uses  the  tools  of  his  or  her  methodological  trade,  deploying  whatever 
strategies,  methods  or  materials  are  at  hand"  (Denzin,  1994:  2)  This  is 
also  in  line  with  Mills:  who  says  that 

the  sociological  imagination  ...  in  considerable  part  consists 
of  the  capacity  to  shift  from  one  perspective  to  another,  and 
in  the  process  to  build  up  an  adequate  view  of  a  total  society 
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and  of  its  components  ...  its  essence  is  the  combination  of 
ideas  that  no  one  expected  were  combinable  ....  There  is  a 
playfulness  of  mind  back  of  such  combining  as  well  as  a 
truly  fierce  drive  to  make  sense  of  the  world  (1959:  211). 

/  was  at  South  Bay  Mouth  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Anishnabe  community  of  South  Bay),  at  the  tip  of  Manitou- 
lin  waiting  for  the  ferry  to  Tobermory  and  the  Bruce  Penin- 
sula. I  stopped  at  a  diner  that  advertised  whitefish  and 
chips,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  an  Ojibwe  woman  there 
just  getting  started  for  the  afternoon.  I  asked  if  I  could  plug 
in;  her  son  the  younger  thought  it  was  a  neat  idea  but  said 
"ask  my  dad. "  The  older  son  sat  smoking  cigarettes  looking 
out  the  window  at  the  cars  headed  for  the  ferry.  I  asked  their 
dad  if  it  would  be  OK  for  me  to  tap  into  his  phone  line  and 
get  to  my  office.  He  said  allright,  come  back  in  the  morning. 
I  got  takeout  whitefish  and  relaxed  at  my  camp.  The  next 
morning,  the  younger  son  looked  upset  and  the  older  had 
gone  off  to  the  powwow;  after  breakfast  Dad  told  me  that  he 
had  laid  awake  all  night  and  thought  and  now  feared  that  I 
might  use  my  computer  and  Internet  to  get  into  his  bank 
account  and  take  everything  he  had  from  his  Interne  and  the 
rest;  he  asked  if  I  could  prove  otherwise.  Not  being  able  to,  I 
nodded  to  his  wife  and  youngest  son  and  headed  to  the  Esso 
fishing  stop  down  the  road.  The  owner  there,  at  a  busy  shop- 
ping spot,  let  me  plug  in.  When  I  told  him  about  my  trouble 
up  the  road,  he  said:  "If  you  can  get  to  my  bank  account, 
please  put  some  money  in.  " 

As  a  post-positivist  practitioner  of  "blurred  genres,"  I  could  use  natu- 
ralism, ethnometh,  postpositivism,  feminism,  "ethnic  paradigms,"  etc. 
etc.,  giving  ample  opportunity  to  follow  Gccrt/.'s  admonition  to  drop  the 
"old  functional,  positivist,  behavioral,  totalizing  approaches  to  the 
human  disciplines"  in  favor  of  the  new  "more  pluralistic,  interpretive, 
open-ended  perspective."  Of  course  now  we  are  ten  years  or  so  into  a 
"ci  isis  of  representation"  following  from  the  above  (Denzin  1994:  9-10). 

The  "double  crisis"  consists  of  the  fact  that  "lived  experience" 
becomes  "created  in  the  social  text  written  by  the  researcher"  (represen- 
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tational  crisis);  and  so  in  the  ensuing  "legitimation  crisis,"  we  ask  "how 
are  qualitative  studies  to  be  evaluated  in  the  poststructural  moment?" 
(1994:  11).  Appreciating  the  questions  of  this  sociological  mid-life  cri- 
sis, I  have  to  agree  that  "those  who  think  about  it  don't  do  it  and  those 
who  don't  think  about  it  do  it"  (Karen  March,  1999). 

The  purpose  of  my  inquiry,  in  terms  of  critical  theory,  is  "the  critique 
and  transformation  of  .  .  .  structures  that  constrain  and  exploit  human- 
kind, by  engagement  in  confrontation,  even  conflict.  The  criteria  for 
progress  is  that  over  time,  restitution  and  emancipation  should  occur  and 
persist"  (Guba  and  Lincoln  1994:  113).  The  quality  or  goodness  of  the 
inquiry  is  judged  by  "the  extent  to  which  the  inquiry  acts  to  erode  igno- 
rance and  misapprehensions,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  provides  a  stimu- 
lus to  action,  that  is,  to  the  transformation  of  the  existing  structure"  and 
the  inquirer's  voice  "is  that  of  the  transformational  intellectual  who  has 
expanded  consciousness  and  so  is  in  a  position  to  confront  ignorance  and 
misapprehensions"  (1994:  114-115). 

Kirby  and  McKenna's  four  tasks  involved  in  research  from  the  mar- 
gins (in  my  case  the  bush  and  cyberspace)  are  unmasking  or  questioning 
knowledge  that  currently  exists;  creating  knowledge  from  the  basic 
understanding  that  social  reality  is  constructed  differently  by  the  status 
quo  and  those  in  the  margins;  affirming  the  social  reality  of  those  in  the 
margins,  remaining  faithful  to  their  experience  and  not  exploiting  it; 
sharing  and  reconstructing  knowledge,  creating  knowledge  for  change, 
combining  knowledge  with  action  (Kirby  1989:  97). 

/  had  a  dream  many  winters  ago  when  I  came  over  a  hill 
and  saw  a  gathering  of  people  on  a  village  green;  picnic 
tables,  songs  being  sung,  people  coming  and  going  and 
such.  A  hundred  years  ago.  I  walked  into  that  crowd  which 
became  thicker  and  thicker  and  pushed  me  through  the  front 
door  of  an  old  clapboard  house.  In  the  parlor,  the  big  room, 
everyone  became  very  much  darker  and  someone  rushed  up 
and  ran  an  eagle  feather,  a  Spotted  Eagle  feather,  through 
my  hair.  I  then  rushed  out,  was  blown  out  of  the  room,  and 
flew. 

A  relativist  process 
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In  fall  1998  as  I  was  walking  through  the  7th  floor  halls  at 
Loch  (where  Sociology/Anthropology  debates  its  nexus) 
with  Wilf  Peltier,  who  was  Elder-in-Residence  at  Carleton 
at  the  tune,  he  remarked  at  all  the  students  and  their  back- 
packs full  of  books  rushing  around.  Many  of  them  were  com- 
ing to  him  for  help.  "That's  the  trouble  with  these  people," 
he  said.  "They're  carrying  their  brains  around  on  their 
backs. " 

Classical  sociology,  primarily  a  description  of  structure  and/or  process, 
and  its  schools  "can  comment  on  what  (subjects)  say  because  it  pos- 
sesses metalanguage,  while  they  have  only  language  ('Forgive  them 
Father,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'),"  but  "you  can  study  anything 
with  classical  sociology  -  anything  except  the  sciences  and  technologies, 
anything  except  projects.  They  go  too  fast.  They  become  too  soft  or  too 
hard"  (Latour,  1996:  199). 

Relativist  sociology  however  "has  no  fixed  reference  frames,  and 
consequently  no  metalanguage.  It  expects  the  actors  to  understand  what 
they  are  and  what  it  is.  It  does  not  know  what  society  is  composed  of, 
and  that  is  why  it  goes  off  to  learn  what  they  are  and  what  it  is  .  .  .  and 
that  is  why  it  goes  off  to  learn  from  others,  from  those  who  are  construct- 
ing society.  It  adds  its  own  interpretations  to  those  of  the  actors  whose 
fate  it  shares,  often  less  felicitously  than  they."  Moreover,  "without  any 
knowledge  other  than  what  it  gets  from  (its  subjects),  it  is  free  at  least 
from  the  crushing  responsibility  of  being  more  scientific  than  the  actors. 
No  guilty  conscience,  no  epistemology  encumber  it,  and  thus  no  jargon. 
For  relativist  sociology,  indeed,  everything  is  grace"  (Latour,  1996:  200). 

In  We  Were  Never  Modern,  Latour  argues  that  we  are  in  a  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  borrow  the  best  from  three  distinct  ages  in  mak- 
ing our  social  descriptions.  In  his  "Pinal  Examinations"  for  the  current 
age  he  suggests  we  retain  things  such  as  "long  networks"  and  "experi- 
mentation" from  the  moderns,  the  "non-separability  of  things  and  signs" 
and  "multiplication  of  nonhumans"  from  the  prcmodcrns  (or  Native  per- 
spective) and  "reflexivity"  from  the  post-moderns,  among  other  things. 
All  of  these  are  present  in  the  study  of  the  growing  circle  that  is  IT.  Ideas 
to  be  rejected  according  to  Latour  are  the  "clandistincness"  and  "univer- 
sality and  rationality"  of  the  moderns,  the  "ethnocentrism"  and  "limits  on 
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scale"  of  the  premoderns  and  the  postmodern  "belief  in  modernism" 
(which  was  never  achieved  as  it  failed),  and  "critical  deconstrnction"  as 
opposed  to  the  more  useful  "constructionism"  or  description  of  process 
(1993:  135). 


Approaches  towards  conclusions 

The  speculative  and  exploratory  character  of  this  work  can  be  seen  as  a 
learning  process.  Hunter  S.  Thompson  says  that  "One  of  the  few  ways  I 
can  be  almost  certain  I'll  understand  something  is  by  sitting  down  and 
writing  about  it,"  but  beyond  that,  as  he  describes  with  his  research  on 
the  Hell's  Angels  and  as  I  am  finding  in  cyberspace,  "this  subject  was  so 
strange  that  for  the  first  time  in  any  kind  of  journalism,  I  could  have  the 
kind  of  fun  with  writing  that  I  had  had  in  the  past  with  fiction...  I  could 
have  the  same  kind  of  involvement  with  what  I  was  writing  about, 
because  there  were  characters  so  weird  that  I  couldn't  make  them  up...  In 
a  way  it  was  like  having  a  novel  handed  to  you  with  the  characters 
already  developed"  (Thompson,  1990:  109).  And  it  is  true  that  good 
sociology  should  read  like  a  story. 

This  is  a  type  of  ethnography,  and  it  is  not  much  of  a  stretch  from 
mainstream  misapprehensions  regarding  Hell's  Angels  to  those  regard- 
ing the  Native  people  of  Turtle  Island.  Or  toward  IT.  Some  of  the 
"already  developed"  characters  I  work  with  are  at  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  others  are  at  places  like  Maniwaki  and  Kahnawake,  Mountain 
and  Smith's  Falls  and  Ottawa.  Their  "wierdness"  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  much  less  and  much  more  than  a  product  of  mainstream  Western 
urban  society.  Yet  the  subject  is  strange,  where  the  forest  meets  the  high- 
way, a  place  where  cyberspace  brings  space  and  time  whirling  together, 
Western  and  Native  worldviews  into  sharp  perspective  and  contrast. 

/  got  an  urge  to  start  nailing  up  some  blankets  last  night, 
over  these  northern  windows,  but  remembered  in  time  that 
the  things  most  feared  around  here  go  bump  in  the  night.  I 
can  cptietly  rage  to  the  wind  out  my  eastern  door  at  night  of 
course,  which  is  quite  nice,  and  have  not  yet  felt  the  urge 
(like  one  old  man  once  did)  to  start  bellowing  out  into  the 
night:  "yes,  I  am  the  old  elder  man  now,  here  I  am!!"  Good 
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thing  I  don't  hove  my  drum  with  me  -  that  thing  would  shake 
this  house  more  than  any  train. 

A  central  question  is:  I  low  does  one's  closeness  to  the  land  make  one 
more  or  less  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of  IT?  In  aid  of  an  answer,  the 
"actors"  are  people  who  live  in  the  country  and  in  the  bush  as  well  as  the 
city,  also  technologies  from  trucks  to  satellites,  also  the  land  itself. 

One  method  of  capturing  these  with  a  type  of  theoretical  sampling 
where  "the  analyst  jointly  collects,  codes,  and  analyzes  his  data  and 
decides  what  data  to  collect  next  and  where  (and  when)  to  find  them,"  a 
process  of  data  collection  "controlled  by  the  emerging  theory"  (Glaser 
and  Strauss,  1967:  45).  We  end  up  with  "slices  of  data,"  in  an  open 
inquiry  with  "no  limits  to  the  techniques  of  data  collection;"  while 
accommodating  the  "diverse  structural  conditions"  of  each  group  (or 
actors)  being  studied,  the  result  being  "a  variety  of  slices  of  data  that 
would  be  bewildering  if  we  wished  to  evaluate  them  as  accurate  evi- 
dence for  verifications,"  but  are  useful  in  generating  theory  as  this  vari- 
ety "is  highly  beneficial,  because  it  yields  more  information  on 
categories  than  any  one  mode  of  knowing  (technique  of  collection)" 
(1967:  65-66).  There  is  also  room  for  arriving  at  a  grounded  theory  pre- 
sented not  as  a  "well-codified  set  of  propositions"  but  rather  a  "running 
theoretical  discussion,  using  conceptual  categories  and  their  properties" 
and  the  "logico-deductive"  process  (1967:  31). 

By  what  criteria  can  such  work  be  judged?  In  her  groundbreaking 
hook  The  Second  Self  -  Computers  and  the  Human  Spirit,  MIT's  Sherry 
Tinkle  produced  a  largely  ethnographic  document,  with  informal  inter- 
views, to  answer  the  question  of  "not  what  will  the  computer  be  in  the 
future,  but  instead,  what  will  we  be  like?  What  kind  of  people  are  we 
becoming?"  (1985:  13).  Beyond  that,  we  can  ask:  What  can  answers  to 
such  speculative  questions  mean? 

But  I  believe  this  study  makes  the  reader  consider  new  possibilities, 
and  effects,  of  this  evolving  technology.  It  is  emerging  research,  akin  to 
what  Kirby  describes:  "Emergent  research"  or  "research  from  the  mar- 
gins is  a  method  in  process;  it  is  continually  unfolding.  As  people  use  it, 
what  they  discover  in  the  process  ahottt  the  process  contributes  to  what 
we  know  ..."  (Kirby,  1989:  32,  itals  mine) 
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III  late  summer  2000  at  the  Karsli-Masson  Gallery  at  City 
Hall  in  Ottawa,  it  seemed  that  this  study  had  come  full  cir- 
cle. Another  exhibit  of  two  worlds,  where  the  forest  meets 
the  highway.  Urban  Myths:  Aboriginal  Artists  in  the  City 
brought  me  back  home,  with  Claude  Latour's  reclaimed 
telephone  pole  as  a  lodge  pole  (called  "I  Finally  Got  My 
Tree  Back"),  surrounded  by  Ron  Noganosh's  "Alien,"  a 
wood-sprite  made  of  roots,  sticks,  feathers  and  computer 
parts,  and  Barry  Ace's  Ojibwe  beaded  vest,  with  a  beaded, 
printed  circuit  board  on  the  back.  All  about  communica- 
tions, technology,  traditions  and  their  weavings. 

It  is  not  pure  science,  but  as  Cassel  says:  "Atoms  do  not  read  scien- 
tific papers  and  change  their  behavior  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
social  scientist's  theories  about  the  world  can  make  a  difference  to  the 
very  nature  of  social  life  itself  (1993:  35). 

Upon  seeing  my  STOP  James  Bay  II  t- shirt,  a  British  expa- 
triate started  a  rant,  describing  the  vast  workings  of  the 
facilities  at  James  Bay  I  where  he  had  been,  the  huge 
impression  of  the  vast  science  and  technology  of  the  dyna- 
mos and  reser\>oirs,  and  the  endless  900  mile  road  carved 
through  the  empty  bush,  ending  at  "an  1800s  frontier  town" 
he  exulted.  He  likened  his  experience  to  being  an  J 800s 
British  explorer  going  into  the  jungle  ("not  that  it  was  really 
like  a  jungle");  he  wanted  to  ride  the  highway  on  a  motorcy- 
cle as  a  challenge  akin  to  that  taken  on  by  British  mountain- 
eers. Where  the  highway  beats  the  forest .  .  .  Or  in  the  case 
of  James  Bay  II,  where  the  forest  flees  the  highway...  No  a 
guy  you  want  to  bring  to  the  powwow,  for  sure  .  .  . 

In  my  1996  thesis  regarding  Native  music  and  the  Seventh  Fire 
prophecy,  I  tried  to  show  how  an  Anishnabe  prophecy  showed  the  des- 
tiny of  the  four  races  coming  together  rapidly,  and  now  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  collision  of  Natives  and  IT.  My  work  was  a  critical  history,  thick 
description  and  ethnography  lauded  at  the  School  of  Canadian  Studies 
and  at  the  School  for  Studies  in  Arts  and  Culture  at  Carleton;  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  my  job  was  to  "get  the  word  out."  I  was  later  accused  of 
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being  a  messianic  millenialist  by  my  peers  in  Sociology  who  saw  no  sci- 
ence in  what  I  was  doing. 

Today  I  have  gone  to  the  critical,  fuzzy  front-end  of  thesis  develop- 
ment; Foucault  describes  "work  (taking)  place  between  unfinished  abut- 
ments and  anticipatory  strings  of  dots...  open  up  a  space  of  research,  try 
it  out,  and  then  if  it  doesn't  work,  try  again  somewhere  else"  (1991:  73- 
74).  Mills  says  that: 

The  classic  social  analyst  has  avoided  any  rigid  set  of  proce- 
dures; he  has  sought  to  develop  and  to  use  in  his  work  the 
sociological  imagination.  Repelled  by  the  association  and 
disassociation  of  Concepts,  he  has  used  more  elaborated 
terms  only  when  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  their 
use  he  enlarges  the  scope  of  his  sensibilities,  the  precision  of 
his  references,  the  depth  of  his  reasoning.  He  has  not  been 
inhibited  by  method  and  technique;  the  classic  way  has  been 
the  way  of  an  intellectual  craftsman  (1959:  120) 

Most  importantly,  "if  a  reader  becomes  sufficiently  caught  up  in  the 
description  so  that  he  feels  vicariously  that  he  is  also  in  the  field,  then  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  kindly  disposed  toward  the  researcher's  theory  than 
if  the  description  seems  flat  or  unconvincing"  (1967:  230-231). 

I  have  used  some  descriptions  to  show  the  reader,  I  hope,  some  places 
where  the  forest  meets  the  highway,  and  where  theory  might  meet 
method,  where  groups  such  as  Natives  on  the  rez  and  dairy  farmers  on 
the  (Native)  land,  city  dwellers  and  country  dwellers,  Baby  Boomers  and 
N-Cienrs,  the  near  and  the  distanced,  become  potentially  comparable  in 
the  face  of  IT.  Like  Mills,  Howard  Becker  talks  about  using  tricks  in  per- 
spective, such  as  imagining  the  impossible  to  be  true,  then  looking  for 
examples  in  the  field;  pail  of  a  bag  of  tricks  for  "expanding  and  compli- 
cating your  theory  of  the  world"  such  as:  "The  opposite  is  true,  too"  and 
"You  don't  have  to  prove  anything"  (1989:  489). 

It  is  true,  as  an  advisor  admonished  me,  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  the- 
sis as  it  is  a  quest. 
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Appendix  A:  Buffy  Sainte-Marie 

On  an  airplane,  my  Powerbook  is  singing  to  me  in  Lakota,  while  the 
words  to  the  song  appear  onscreen  in  both  Lakota  and  English. 

In  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Indians  carrying  portable  computers 
trudge  through  a  herd  of  elk  and  into  the  Banff  Center  for  the  Arts 
where  the  "Drumbeats  to  Drumbytes"  thinktank  confronts  the  reality  of 
online  life  as  it  affects  Native  artists. 

A  week  later  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  the  American  Indian 
Higher  Education  Consortium  votes  "yes"  to  V-SAT  technology  that 
will  facilitate  distance  learning  in  and  out  of  various  Indian  communi- 
ties and  30  Indian  colleges. 

Across  Canada,  thousands  of  First  Nations  children  network  their 
observations  and  life  experiences  into  mainstream  education,  as  the 
Cradleboard  Teaching  Project/Kids  From  Kanata  partnership  provides 
both  Native  content  and  connectivity  to  schools  as  far  away  as  Hawaii 
and  Baffin  Island. 

I  make  a  commercial  record  in  a  tipi  on  the  Saskatchewan  plains, 
and  CBC  television  films  the  event  for  international  broadcast.  Navajo 
E-mail  markets  crafts  to  40  foreign  countries.  A  six-foot  high  painting 
of  Indian  elders  graces  the  front  office  of  the  American  Indian  College 
Fund  in  Washington,  D.C.:  it's  digital  and  it's  Indian  made. 

The  digital  scene  in  Indian  country  at  the  moment  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  way  it  is  most  everywhere  else,  with  people  at  various  stages  of 
expertise  and  enthusiasm  going  through  the  big  shift.  Issues  of  sover- 
eignty are  often  the  first  to  come  up  among  Native  intellectuals,  and 
the  spectre  of  digital  colonialism  frightens  some  and  challenges  others. 
Questions  of  control  and  ownership  arise  of  course,  as  they  do  in  the 
mainstream,  but  with  perhaps  a  sharper  edge,  given  the  facts  of  Native 
American  history.  Indian  educators,  artists,  elders,  women,  tribal  lead- 
ers and  business  people  have  plenty  on  our  minds  when  it  comes  to 
counterbalancing  past  misinterpretations  with  positive  realities,  and 
past  exploitations  with  future  opportunities.  The  reality  of  the  situation 
is  that  we're  not  all  dead  and  stuffed  in  some  museum  with  the  dino- 
saurs: we  are  Here  in  this  digital  age.  We  have  led  the  pack  in  a  couple 
of  areas  (digital  music  and  online  art).  Although  our  potential  at  the 
moment  exceeds  the  extensiveness  of  our  community  computer  usage, 
our  projects  are  already  bearing  fruit,  we  expect  to  prosper  and  to  con- 
tribute, and  we  will  defend  our  data. 
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Among  Indian  people  online  as  elsewhere,  we  continue  to  observe 
the  usual  gangs  of  unknowledgcable  non-Indian  and/or  "I-was-an- 
Indian-in-my-last-life"  opportunists  and  exploiters,  who  now  are  upgrad- 
ing their  acts,  trying  to  take  advantage  of  rumored  tax  breaks  and  other 
scams  in  the  cyber-sector  of  Indian  country;  but  we  are  pretty  much  used 
to  this  "vapor-speak"  phenomenon,  having  lived  with  it  lo  these  past  500 
years.  "Beware  of  White  man  bearing  good  ideas  and  grant  proposals"  is 
a  tacet  refrain  we  laugh  about  over  the  phone.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  usually  this  observation  does  not  interfere  with  honest  deals 
among  knowledgeable  people  of  different  races;  and  personally  I  do 
believe  that  we're  smart  enough  to  know  who  our  friends  are;  and  they 
come  in  all  colors. 

Sometimes  I  am  asked,  where  did  all  the  brain  and  fire  of  the  sixties 
American  Indian  activism  go?  In  my  observation,  in  Canada  we  went 
into  every  field;  but  in  the  United  States,  where  things  were  far  more 
dangerous,  those  of  us  who  were  not  killed,  imprisoned,  put  out  of  busi- 
ness or  otherwise  sacrificed  to  the  uranium  industry,  went  into  education. 
If  I  have  a  message  in  this  scant  overview,  it  is  this:  real  Indian  people 
are  rising  to  the  potential  of  the  technology,  in  school  and  out.  We  were 
born  for  this  moment  and  we  are  solidly  behind  our  pathfinders. 

From  Buffy  Sainte-Marie's  Cyberskins  at  http://www.aloha.net/~bsm/ 
cybersk.htm 

Notes 

1 .  This  essay  also  available  www.carleton.ca/~mpatters/soc.html 

2.  F-'irst  Nations  is  a  political  construction,  and  a  Native  answer  to  the  Canadian 
political  system,  that  exists  more  as  an  abstraction  than  reality.  The  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  represents  "Status  Indians;"  I  will  use  the  term  Native  to  refer  to 
all  people  who  arc  descendants  of  or  related  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Turtle 
Island  (North  America).  Today  this  includes  full-bloods,  mixed-bloods,  status, 
non-Status,  Inuit,  Metis  and  distant  relations.  Descendants  of  the  original  people 
here  do  not  have  a  common  name,  as  there  arc  diverse  histories  and  origin 
stories.  People  in  the  United  Slates  still  often  prefer  to  use  the  term  "Indians," 
although  this  reference  is  now  in  disrepute  in  Canada.  "Native"  had  become  the 
preferred  term  here  in  the  PMOs,  but  there  arc  now  (governmental  and  other) 
advocates  tor  the  use  ol  the  terms  "Aboriginal,"  "  Indigenous,"  "Pirst  Nations" 
and  even  "Firsl  People"  people. 
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3.  Based  on  work  by  William  Robertson  and  Henry  F.  Dobyns,  Sioui  says  that 
the  Native  population  in  North  America  dwindled  from  18  million  in  1497  to 
some  250  -  300,  000  by  1900,  largely  through  starvation  and  imported  diseases, 
not  warfare  (Sioui  1992:  3).  The  population  now,  counting  mixed-blood  people, 
could  be  over  5  million.  In  Canada  the  Native  population  is  now  around  3.5%  of 
the  total  population  and  is  estimated  to  reach  almost  4%  or  approaching  1.5 
million  by  2001  (Frideres  2000).  These  figures  take  into  account  status  and  non- 
status "Indians,"  Inuit  and  Metis.  From  1981  to  1991  the  status  Indian  and  limit 
populations  increased  one-third  while  non-status  Natives  almost  doubled  their 
numbers.  "The  overall  Aboriginal  population  is  growing  very  fast...  and  (status 
Indians  and  Inuit)  will  continue  to  have  higher  growth  rates  than  the  Canadian 
population  for  several  decades  (1993:  129).  Other  estimates  of  overall  Native 
population  range  from  two  to  four  million,  taking  into  account  all  of  the 
"distant  relations"  from  early  French,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Native  meetings. 

4."MOHAWK  [MOH]  3,000  total  speakers  out  of  10,000  population  including 
USA  (1977  SIL);  1,667  speakers  in  USA  (1990  census).  All  Iroquoian  mother 
tongue  speakers  in  Canada  6,075  (1981  census).  Southwestern  Quebec, 
southern  Ontario.  Iroquoian,  Northern  Iroquoian,  Five  Nations,  Mohawk- 
Oneida.  Most  speakers  are  middle-aged  or  over.  In  some  areas  younger  ones 
may  speak  the  language.  75%  to  100%  literate.  Grammar,  dictionaries.  Bible 
portions  1787-1991."  (Ethnologue  at  http://www.sil.org/cthnologue/countries/ 
Cana.html#MOH).  There  is  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  language  at  Mohawk 
schools  these  days,  from  Kahnawake  and  Kahnasetake  to  Six  Nations. 

5.  The  first  browser  was  WWW  devised  by  Tim  Berners-Lee,  the  second  was 
Lynx  developed  by  Lou  Montoulli  at  U  of  Kansas.  The  "father  of  the  Internet" 
Vint  Cerf  developed  an  Internet  protocol  (TCP/IP)  in  1974  (see  http:// 
apcmag.com/profiles/213a_lce.htm).  For  earlier  events  in  the  60s,  sec  http:// 
SurfSites.com/Internet_Uistory/. 

6.  Iroquois  Moons  include  the  Green  Corn,  Strawberries,  Midwinter  and  The 
Grandmother  Brings  Fertility  to  Women.  Anishnabek  Moons  include  the  Little 
Bears,  Crusted  Snow,  Strawberry  and  Wild  Rice.  Norman  Rosenthal,  a 
researcher  on  Seasonal  Affective  Disorder  (SAD)  which  is  a  depression  brought 
about  by  the  lack  of  daylight  in  winter,  says  that  modern  medical  practitioners 
are  beginning  to  re-discover  the  effects  of  the  seasons  (natural  time)  on  people. 
For  instance  the  observance  of  Christmas  and  Hanukkah  is  seasonal;  a  gathering 
at  midwinter  in  the  tradition  of  the  Ancient  Romans  (Saturnalia)  and  also  Native 
midwinter  gatherings.  "While  older  civilizations  all  viewed  time  as  cyclical,  a 
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linear  view  of  time  has  dominated  (non-Native  perspectives)  since  the  17th 
century,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  ideas  about  human  progress"  (Robin 
1995:  Al).  "Unlike  the  future  orientation  of  the  'Great  Religions'  tribal 
ideology  emphasized  that  everything  was  good  in  its  natural  form  -  and  should 
stay  that  way.  For  untold  centuries  the  present  was  experienced  as  a 
continuation  of  the  past,  a  perpetuation  of  the  sacrcdncss  of  life  in  all  its 
manifestations"  (Brasser  1987:  122). 

7.  So-called  "Indian  time"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  reference  to  "indifference  to 
promptness,"  but  actually  it  "is  based  on  an  understanding  of  time  which  is 
often  linked  at  the  tribal  level  to  language  and  structure."  On  an  individual 
basis,  it  is  "a  need  not  to  be  filled  with  activity...  Indian  people  know  how  to  sit 
Still  and  enjoy  things,  how  to  look  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  see.  Indians 
feel  no  compulsion  to  fill  time  with  words.  Words  should  not  be  substituted  for 
meaning."  When  words  are  used  in  ceremony  or  storytelling,  "all  time  is  fused 
into  one,  with  no  past,  present  and  future.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dance  at 
powwows."  This  view  of  time  is  also  linked  to  the  individual  freedom  of  Native 
people,  allowing  for  as  much  free  time  as  possible  for  creation  and  realization  of 
one's  own  potential,  which  is  then  shared  with  the  group  as  part  of  each 
individual's  "autonomy  and  responsibility"  (Young  1981:  345-346). 
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Work  In  Progress 

From  Matka  Polka  to  New  Polish  Woman 


Anita  Seibert 


Introduction 

This  article  aims  to  provide  a  brief  analysis  of  the  main  issues  related  to 
the  socio-cultural  status  of  Polish  women,  both  prior  to  and  after  198°. 
It  identifies  three  dominant  models  of  womanhood,  which  have  been 
promoted  in  Poland  throughout  its  more  recent  history:  Matka  Polka 
(Mother  Poland),  the  Communist  Woman,  and  the  Contemporary 
Woman  of  post  1989  Poland.  Each  of  those  models  has  been  created  at  a 
different  point  of  time,  but  all  three  co-exist  in  contemporary  Poland.  It 
is  believed  that  the  discussion  of  the  models  of  womanhood  existing  in 
contemporary  Poland  will  bring  the  reader  closer  to  an  understanding  of 
the  specific  cultural  environment  in  which  contemporary  Polish  women 
negotiate  their  identity,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  Western  academics  studying  Polish  women. 

The  article  is  based  on  research  conducted  by  the  author  in  Poland 
between  May  and  September  1995.  The  data  has  been  gathered  using 
multiple  research  methods1.  It  involved  31  formal  open-ended  inter- 
views with  women  residing  in  two  regions  of  Poland:  Krakow  and  Sile- 
sia, and  numerous  informal  interviews  with  both  women  and  men 
including  members  of  the  general  public,  academics  and  activists 
addressing  women's  issues,  members  of  the  government  and  the  Church. 
It  also  involved  analysis  of  the  contents  of  several  popular  magazines 
aimed  at  women  published  between  May  and  September  1995,  such  as 
an  analysis  of  variety  of  secondary  polish  sources  including  statistical 
data  and  gender  focused  literature. 
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The  women  who  participated  in  formal  interviews  were  recruited  pre- 
dominantly through  personal  contacts.  After  the  interview  they  were 
asked  to  introduce  the  researcher  to  other  potential  interviewees.  This 
snowball  technique  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  resulted  in  numer- 
ous women  introducing  their  relatives,  neighbours,  co-workers  and 
employees.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  recruitment  technique,  specific  care 
was  taken  to  include  a  cross-section  of  women,  representing  a  variety  of 
socio-economic  and  age  groups.  The  youngest  participant  was  eighteen 
years  old  and  the  oldest  was  in  her  late  sixties.  The  majority  of  women 
were  married  and  had  children.  The  use  of  personal  contacts  rather  than 
a  more  random  way  of  recruitment  was  chosen  as  appropriate  as  it  was 
believed  that  women  would  be  reluctant  to  participate  in  interviews  con- 
ducted by  a  person  who  was  not  known  to  them. 

This  article  is  a  work  in  progress.  It  reflects  the  stage  of  research  I 
was  at  when  the  data  was  collected  in  1995.  Since  this  time,  my  work 
has  progressed  and  changed.  However,  this  article  clearly  reflects  the 
foundation  of  my  continuing  research. 

Social  position  of  Polish  women  -  theoretical  approach. 
The  changes  of  1989  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  level  of  interest  in  the 
position  of  women  in  contemporary  Poland  by  Western  feminists.  West- 
ern feminist  discourse2,  however,  encountered  significant  problems 
when  attempting  to  analyse  the  position  of  Polish  women.  This  can  be 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  until  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern  Block 
women's  studies  were  not  recognised  in  Poland  as  a  separate  area  of 
research  (Pakszys,  1992:119).  During  the  communist  period  the  govern- 
ment had  absolute  control  over  the  subject  matter  of  research  and  nature 
of  any  resulting  publications.  The  primary  role  of  publications  produced 
prior  to  1989  such  as  Zolkiewska's  'Women  in  Poland  1945  -  1955' 
(1955);  'Poland,  Facts  and  Figures'  (1962),  and  'Women  in  Socialist 
Countries'  (1976)  was  to  glorify  the  role  of  the  communist  state  in  'liber- 
ating' women.  Feminist  research  was  not  encouraged  as  the  existence  of 
any  form  of  sex  discrimination  was  denied  by  government  agencies 
(Royer,  1992:100;  Posadskaya,  1993:7). 

In  the  1970s  the  Polish  government  became  more  tolerant  and  an 
increasing  number  of  academics  (predominantly  sociologists)  chose 
women  as  subjects  of  their  research.  Pakszys  identifies  three  main  areas 
of  gender  research  which  existed  in  Poland  during  this  period:  statistical- 
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demographic  studies,  socio-economic  works  analysing  women's  labour 
distribution,  and  finally  political  analyses  addressing  the  issue  of  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  and  the  position  of  Polish  women  from  an  international 
perspective  (Pakszys  1992:120).  Despite  relaxation  of  the  communist 
state  control  over  academia,  researchers  were  still  largely  unable  to  be 
critical  of  the  impact  of  the  communist  system  on  women's  lives. 

In  1975,  Warzywoda-Kruszynska  pointed  out  that  despite  the  mass 
entry  o\'  women  into  employment  and  education,  women  were  still  not 
equal  to  men.  Sokoknvska  (1976)  addressed  the  'double  burden'  experi- 
enced by  Polish  women,  which  involved  combining  domestic  responsi- 
bilities with  paid  employment.  Both  authors  however,  emphasised  that 
the  case  of  Poland  showed  how  much  can  be  done  for  women  through 
official  structures  such  as  law,  education  and  employment  opportunities. 
They  argued  that  the  responsibility  for  the  still  existing  inequality 
between  the  sexes  did  not  lie  with  the  government  but  with  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  held  towards  women,  which  remained  dominant  in  society 
(Warzywoda-Kruszynska,  1975:136;  Sokoiowska,  1976:277). 

Prior  to  1989  a  number  of  articles  by  Polish  academics  addressing 
gender  issues  in  Poland  appeared  in  Western  publications.  Holzer  and 
Wasilewska-Trenker  (1985)  attempted  to  analyse  the  relationship 
between  women's  economic  activity  and  fertility.  They  argued  that 
women  are  simultaneously  expected  to  work  outside  the  home  and  per- 
form the  majority  of  domestic  duties.  Furthermore,  they  pointed  out  that 
the  main  factor  causing  the  increase  in  women's  participation  in  paid 
employment  was  the  national  demand  for  an  expanded  labour  force.  But 
similar  to  their  colleagues  publishing  in  Poland,  the  authors  simply 
described  the  lives  of  women  in  communist  Poland,  and  did  not  provide 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  Poland's  political  system 
and  the  social  position  of  women.  However,  Polish  academics,  who 
offered  assistance  to  Western  writers  critically  addressing  this  issue,  had 
to  remain  anonymous  (Koski,  1977:70). 

In  1989,  the  fall  of  the  communist  regime  resulted  in  an  explosion  of 
Polish  academic  publication  addressing  women's  issues.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  Polish  feminists  such  as  Siemienska,  Titkow  and  Sokolowska' 
had  addressed  women's  issues  prior  to  1989,  but  now  their  research 
became  unrestrained  by  political  forces.  However,  possibly  due  to  the 
language  barrier,  as  most  of  the  works  hail  been  published  in  Polish,  the 
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Polish  and  Western  analysis  of  the  situation  of  Polish  women  remained 
parallel  rather  then  interactive. 

In  the  early  1990s  numerous  Western  authors  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  political  changes  of  1989  did  not  benefit  women.  Catalyst  (1990) 
argued  that  changes  in  Europe  had  no  room  for  women.  Duchen  (1992), 
Watson  (1993),  and  Kiss  (1991)  noted  that  women  participated  in  the 
'velvet  revolution'  but  then  disappeared  from  the  negotiating  tables  and 
the  political  elites  of  former  Eastern  Bloc  countries.  It  was  argued  that 
economic  nationalism  combined  with  the  political  power  of  the  church 
resulted  in  women  losing  limited  but  still  useful  gains  made  under  the 
old  regime.  Increasing  unemployment  and  reduced  childcare  services 
caused  women  to  lose  their  jobs  (Sheridan,  1992:93;  Einhom,  1991:22; 
Einhorn,  1993:85;  Pine,  1992:72).  Their  reproductive  rights  were  also 
threatened  by  restrictions  on  abortion  and  a  war  against  contraception 
launched  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  conservative  organizations 
(Funk,  1993;  Watson,  1993;  Davin,  1992;  Einhorn,  1993:74). 

This  negative  attitude  was  not  necessarily  fully  shared  by  women 
from  the  Eastern  Bloc  themselves.  Paradoxically  while  high  levels  of 
female  employment  in  Eastern  Europe  was  seen  in  the  West  as  evidence 
of  their  emancipation  (Marx-Ferree,  1993;  Haug,  1991),  many  women 
experienced  combining  paid  work  with  domestic  responsibilities  as  a 
double  burden.  As  a  result,  some  Central  and  Eastern  European  women 
still  resent  Western  feminists  for  their  naive  acceptance  of  Marxist  ideol- 
ogies (Royer,  1992:101). 

While  Western  feminists  saw  the  involvement  of  women  in  paid 
employment  and  their  official  (sometimes  very  tokenistic)  involvement 
in  governance  as  synonymous  with  equality,  they  ignored  the  fact  that 
this  was  not  achieved  through  questioning  gender  relations  or  the  con- 
cept of  gender  itself.  The  'equality'  of  sexes  was  only  addressed  through 
encouraging  women  to  work  outside  the  home,  and  was  motivated  by  the 
economic  needs  of  the  state  (Walczewska,  2000).  Gender  relations 
within  the  private  sphere  were  not  questioned,  and  the  'equality'  of 
women  and  men  was  declared  with  little  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
women  not  only  still  did  the  majority  of  the  domestic  work  and  chidrear- 
ing,  but  also  continued  to  be  restrained  by  rigid  cultural  and  social  nouns 
(Ciechomska,  1996). 

So  while  many  Western  feminists  expressed  concern  over  the  nega- 
tive impact  of  the  1989  changes  on  the  lives  of  women,  they  largely 
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ignored  the  fact  that  communism  was  oppressive  to  women  in  different, 
hut  certainly  no  less  significant  ways  than  capitalism.  Economic  crises 
and  political  oppression  resulting  from  the  Soviet  dictatorship  led  to  var- 
ious difficulties  which  women  experienced  in  their  everyday  lives 
(Manny,  1982:18).  This,  combined  with  the  patriarchal  nature  of  soci- 
ety, had  dramatic  consequences.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon ground  between  Western  and  Eastern  women's  feminism. 
Patriarchal  discourses  are  problematic  in  both  cases.  However  as  Ang,  a 
feminist  writer  of  Chinese  decent,  points  out  "not  all  women  share  the 
same  experiences  of  'being  a  woman',  nor  is  shared  gender  enough  to 
guarantee  a  commonality  in  social  positioning"  (1995:  58)  or,  one  might 
add,  social  analysis. 

It  could  also  be  argued  that  as  far  as  academic  discourse  is  concerned, 
the  1989  revolution  and  subsequent  interest  in  the  position  of  women  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  conve- 
nient time.  Caine  points  out  that  "the  current  moment  in  feminist 
thought  and  scholarship  is  very  much  one  of  reflection  and  revision" 
(Caine,  1995:1).  This  revision  could  create  avenues  for  more  flexible 
readings  of  the  position  of  women  in  Poland,  allowing  for  the  under- 
standing that  what  could  be  seen  to  be  quite  oppressive  for  Western 
women  is  not  necessarily  equally  oppressive  for  women  in  Poland,  and 
what  is  liberating  for  women  in  the  West  may  not  be  seen  as  liberating  in 
Poland.  Looking  at  the  different  models  of  womanhood  promoted  in 
contemporary  Poland  can  be  one  of  such  readings. 

The  dominant  models  of  womanhood  and  social  position  of  women. 

The  three  models  of  womanhood,  Matka  Polka,  Communist  Woman  and 
the  Contemporary  Woman,  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  in  this  paper 
as  they  all  play  a  significant  role  in  the  everyday  lives  of  Polish  women. 
Matka  Polka,  Communist  Woman  and  Contemporary  Woman  are  all 
terms  frequently  mentioned  in  everyday  conversations  by  politicians  and 
church  leaders,  as  well  as  being  referred  to  in  the  Polish  media. 

Matka  Polka 

Every  Polish  person  is  familiar  with  the  expression  Matka  Polka:  the 
most  idealised  model  of  Polish  womanhood,  one  deeply  rooted  in  Polish 
tradition  and  culture.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  date  the  birth  of 
this  term,  it  probably  emerged  around  the  time  of  the  first  partition  o\' 
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Poland  in  1772.  In  that  year  the  state  of  Poland  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe  soon  after  and  did  not  re-emerge  until  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  In  most  partitioned  sections  of  the  country,  Polish  language 
was  often  banned,  and  Polish  tradition  and  culture  could  not  be  culti- 
vated in  the  public  sphere.  As  a  result,  the  Polish  family  became  a  bas- 
tion of  Polish  national  identity  (Sokotowska,  1975:72).  And  since  the 
men  were  commonly  imprisoned,  exiled  or  executed,  it  was  primarily 
Polish  women  who  were  responsible  for  sustaining  Polish  national  iden- 
tity (Sokotowska,  1975:72;  Sokotowska,  1977;  Siemienska,  1985). 
Women  also  had  to  insure  the  day-to-day  survival  of  their  families  by 
running  family  businesses  or  farms  (Titkow  1993:253). 

The  specific  conditions  prevailing  in  partitioned  Poland  gave  women 
great  political  significance,  autonomy  and  power  in  their  families  as  well 
as  in  the  broader  society  (Sokotowska,  1975:72).  This  autonomy  and 
power  was  however  limited  in  numerous  ways.  It  was  reserved  only  for 
women  living  out  traditional  women's  roles:  only  women  who  were 
mothers,  grand-mothers,  or  potential  mothers  (virgin  maidens)  were  seen 
as  deserving  the  name  and  the  role  of  Matka  Polka.  The  actions  of 
women  were  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  their  homeland  and  family. 

A  woman  who  attempted  to  fit  the  role  model  of  Matka  Polka  had  to 
posses  all  the  qualities  of  Catholic  womanhood.  Polish  society  at  the 
time  perceived  the  notions  of  patriotism  and  Catholicism  as  one.  Matka 
Polka  would  usually  wear  a  cross  symbolising  the  fact  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  her  husband,  the  nation  and  the  Church  (Reading,  1992:21).  She 
was  expected  to  remain  faithful  to  her  absent  or  dead  husband.  She  was 
to  be  totally  disinterested  in  any  issues  associated  with  more  personal 
self-fulfilments.  She  was  only  permitted  to  fulfil  herself  through  moth- 
erhood, religion  and  patriotic  activity.  Even  love  for  her  husband  was 
not  based  on  passion,  but  rather  on  duty  and  social  norms:  she  married 
him,  had  his  children,  and  therefore  she  loved  him. 

Matka  Polka  was  portrayed  in  Polish  art4  and  literature  as  a  sombre 
woman  dressed  in  black,  surrounded  by  her  many  children  and  grand- 
children. The  black  dress  symbolises  not  only  the  mourning  for  hus- 
bands, sons  and  brothers  who  met  their  death  fighting  for  their 
motherland,  but  also  the  mourning  for  the  loss  of  independent  Poland 
(Reading,  1992:21). 

The  model  of  Matka  Polka  partially  lost  its  significance  during  the 
communist  era,  as  it  was  not  fully  suitable  for  the  political  agenda  of  the 
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time.  However,  since  1989,  once  again  it  has  been  strongly  promoted. 
The  current  nationalistic  climate  in  Poland,  promoting  a  return  to  'tradi- 
tional Polish  values'  (that  is  values  which  supposedly  existed  in  Poland 
before  the  communist  era),  strongly  contributes  to  the  popularity  of  this 
model. 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  in  Poland  has  always  been  a  highly 
political  institution,  is  one  of  the  strong  advocates  of  Matka  Polka5.  The 
term  Matka  Polka  is  used  by  the  church  to  describe  the  most  desirable 
position  of  women  in  society  (Kowalewska,  1995:1;  Nowakowska, 
1995: 1).  The  campaign  against  abortion  and  contraception  is  just  one  of 
the  methods  used  by  the  church  to  insure  that  every  Polish  woman  has 
little  chance  not  to  become  a  Matka  Polka. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  Matka  Polka 
gives  women  access  to  some  power  and  integrity.  The  social  position  of 
the  mother  in  prc-communist  Poland  often  gave  women  much  authority 
in  their  own  families  and  broader  society.  In  contemporary  Poland  it  is 
the  women  of  the  family  who  play  a  central  role  in  cultivating  and  con- 
trolling family,  religious  and  social  traditions.  They  are  the  ones  who 
offer  moral  and  often  financial  support  for  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren (Komorowska,  1976:156).  In  a  country,  where  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  tradition  and  family  values,  this  gives  women-mothers  signifi- 
cant authority  and  integrity.  Although,  equally  today  as  in  the  past  patri- 
archal society  promises  women  power  and  social  respect  only  if  they 
choose  to  live  their  lives  as  non-sexual  virgin  mothers. 

The  Communist  Woman 

At  first  glance  the  Communist  Woman  appears  to  be  an  exact  opposite  of 
Matka  Polka.  Matka  Polka  was  ruled  by  national  and  Catholic  values, 
while  the  communist  woman  was  ruled  by  the  values  of  internationalism 
and  communism.  The  imagery  that  is  associated  with  these  two  role 
models  has  also  been  quite  different.  Dressed  in  black  and  surrounded 
by  her  children  Matka  Polka  was  usually  portrayed  in  the  environment 
of  her  rural  home.  In  contrast,  the  Communist  Woman  was  dressed  in 
overalls,  her  children  were  in  government-run  childcare,  and  if  she  was 
not  driving  a  tractor  it  was  only  because  she  was  working  at  the  building 
site. 

In  reality  the  model  of  the  Communist  Woman  was  very  complex.  It 
varied   in   different   regions   of  Poland,   and   throughout   the   years   it 
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changed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  state.  The  bureaucracy  of  the  rul- 
ing United  Workers  Party  reinforced  patriarchy  in  the  public  sphere, 
while  in  the  private  sphere  patriarchy  was  perpetuated  by  the  Catholic 
Church  (Bishop,  1990:16).  It  could  be  argued  that  the  Communist 
Woman  was  as  far,  if  not  further  away,  from  emancipation  than  Matka 
Polka. 

The  image  of  the  Communist  Woman  promoted  during  the  commu- 
nist era  showed  women  as  workers,  toiling  alongside  men  for  their  com- 
munist homeland.  Between  the  years  1945  to  1954  the  Polish  economy 
experienced  labour  shortages  and  women  were  encouraged  to  work  out- 
side the  home  (Plakwicz  1992:80).  Posters  showing  women  driving 
tractors  and  tramcars  were  used  to  encourage  women  to  participate  in 
non-traditional  paid  employment  (Plakwicz,  1992:80).  The  state  pro- 
vided women  with  services  such  as  childcare,  and  medical  services, 
including  free  abortions.  The  provision  of  these  services  did  not  aim  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  Polish  women,  but  rather,  to  insure  that 
women  were  available  as  workers. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the  model  of  the  Communist 
Woman  was  transformed.  In  this  period  fertility  rates  dropped  and  the 
government  introduced  pro-natalist  policies  in  response  (Holzer  and 
Wasilewska-Trenker,  1985:122).  Women  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
have  extended  childcare  leave6,  there  was  funding  cuts  to  family  plan- 
ning clinics  and  organizations,  and  restrictions  were  placed  on  abortions. 

Free  abortion  had  been  available  in  Poland  since  1957  (Matuchniak- 
Krasuska  1995:189),  but  women  were  far  from  being  in  control  of  their 
lives  in  terms  of  reproduction  and  sexuality  as  accessibility  of  contracep- 
tion and  family  planning  services  very  was  limited  (Duchen,  1992:4).  In 
fact  abortion  was  one  of  the  main  methods  of  birth  control  available 
(Jankowska  1991:178).  Discussion  of  sexuality  and  eroticism  was  con- 
sidered embarrassing,  even  vulgar,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  igno- 
rance about  sexual  issues  (German,  1991;  Jankowska  1991). 

Although  equality  between  the  sexes  was  guaranteed  by  the  Polish 
constitution,  this  constitutional  guarantee  did  not  alter  the  traditional 
perception  of  women's  role  in  society.  In  her  1955  book  titled  "Women 
in  Poland  1945-1955,"  Zotkiewska  (1955:40)  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
'equality'  of  women  in  Poland.  The  book  was  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs.  One  group  of  photographs  with  the  caption  "In  schools 
with  various  specialisations  they  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  profes- 
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sions  chosen  according  to  their  personal  interests",7  showed  young 
women  cooking,  ironing  and  nursing.  Their  personal  interests  appeared 
to  be  limited  to  traditional  female  professions.  Traditional  understand- 
ings of  what  constitutes  'feminine'  values  and  attributes  were  also 
unchallenged.  The  caption  under  a  photograph  of  female  doctors  read 
"More  and  more  women  become  doctors.  Compassion  together  with 
hard  work  can  be  well  applied  in  that  profession"  (Zolkiewska, 
1955:135). 

Numerous  photographs  in  Zotkiewska's  book  were  dedicated  to  high- 
lighting the  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  in  the  People's  Poland.  In 
the  photographs,  women  were  cleaning  their  state  supplied  apartments, 
cooking,  serving  men  and  children  at  the  table,  making  clothes  and  walk- 
ing children  to  state-run  kindergartens.  The  sexual  division  of  domestic 
labour  was  never  questioned;  men  were  only  seen  sitting  looking 
proudly  at  their  wives,  whose  domestic  work  became  much  more  effi- 
cient and  pleasant  due  to  the  services  and  equipment  provided  by  the 
state. 

As  a  result  of  the  political  agenda,  the  economic  situation  and  the 
main  social  value  system,  women  in  Poland  were  forced  into  a  "double- 
burden"  situation  where  they  were  expected  to  be  workers,  as  well  moth- 
ers and  wives.  They  were  not  alone  with  their  experiences  of  the  patriar- 
chal  communist  state.  With  the  exception  of  brief  episodes  when  the 
equality  of  women  was  seriously  addressed,  such  as  in  the  early  days 
after  the  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this  trend  was  universal 
throughout  the  Eastern  Block.8  Russian  and  European  socialists  did  not 
challenge  the  fundamental  social  stereotypes  of  male  and  female  roles. 
Most  of  them  did  not  believe  that  men  should  participate  in  housework, 
rather  they  believed  that  women  should  enter  political  and  economic 
work  through  the  help  of  communal  services  (Mutton  1991:71). 

The  New  Woman  -  women  in  post  1989  Poland 

Both  models  Matka  Polka  and  the  Communist  Woman  developed  in 
Poland  before  the  1989  transformation.  With  the  advent  of  democracy  a 
new  role  model  started  to  be  promoted. 

The  complexity  of  the  New  Woman  is  well  represented  in  women's 
magazines  available  in  contemporary  Poland.  Many  characteristics  o\' 
llns  model  are  carbon  copies  n\'  the  images  of  Western  women.   This  is 
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partially  caused  by  the  fact  that  numerous  magazines  such  as  Vogue  and 
Cosmopolitan  are  simply  Polish  version  of  magazines  developed  for 
Western  readers.  According  to  women's  magazines,  contemporary  Polish 
women  are  sexually  liberated.  A  model  of  family  where  the  husband  is 
the  first  and  only  sexual  partner  of  the  woman,  and  marriage  is  an 
unbreakable  union,  is  not  the  one  emphasised  by  the  magazines  (Laciak, 
1995:233).  Paradoxically,  women's  magazines  still  portray  men  as  being 
the  most  important  aspect  of  women's  lives,  regardless  if  it  is  as  hus- 
band, fiance  or  lover  (Laciak,  1995:240). 

Since  1989  the  image  of  the  Business  Woman  and  Professional 
Women  started  to  appear  in  women's  magazines  as  well  as  in  other  popu- 
lar media  (Dukaczewska,  1995:213).  The  image  of  the  professional 
woman  is  often  disliked  in  Poland  on  the  basis  that  this  is  not  an  'appro- 
priate' role  for  women  who  should  place  priority  on  the  family  and 
home.  A  professional  career  should  not  jeopardise  their  domestic 
responsibilities  (Dukaczewska,  1995:228). 

To  illustrate,  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  an  article  about  the  first  Pol- 
ish war  reporter  Maria  Wiernikowska,  published  in  Twej  Styl'.  In  this 
article,  the  author  emphasises  that  although  Wiernikowska  has  achieved 
a  lot  in  her  professional  life,  her  private  life  is  extremely  important  to 
her:  she  is  constantly  looking  for  true  love  (Stanislawczyk,  1995:11). 
Stories  of  Wiernikowska's  encounters  with  death  in  the  trouble  spots  of 
the  world  are  intertwined  with  confessions  of  her  love  for  her  son  (who, 
as  it  is  pointed  out  was  not  planned,  but  now  is  very  much  loved)  and 
regrets  that  currently  there  is  no  man  in  her  life.  Similarly,  in  the  photos 
used  in  the  article,  Wiernikowska  is  presented  as  a  reporter,  but  also  (and 
perhaps  most  of  all)  a  mother  having  breakfast  with  her  son  and  their  pet 
dog.  It  is  emphasised  that  "Maria  in  every  private  conversation  behaves 
like  a  journalist.  In  every  relationship  she  wants  to  be  the  dominant  one. 
As  a  result  she  looses  as  a  woman"  (Stanislawczyk,  1995:10).  Wierni- 
kowska's interest  in  her  appearance  is  also  highlighted.  It  is  emphasised 
that  when  she  goes  to  the  war  zones  she  takes  a  sleeping  bag,  knife,  radio 
and  an  eye  liner  and  that  she  was  upset  that  she  did  not  take  powder  to 
Chechnya  because  her  nose  was  red  when  she  was  shown  on  television 
(Stanislawczyk,  1995:10). 

The  most  commonly  promoted  model  of  woman  is  that  of  the  'super- 
woman'  who  manages  to  combine  her  paid  employment  with  domestic 
responsibilities,  marriage  with  sexual  liberation,  and  finds  time  and 
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energy  to  be  youthful  and  beautiful.  This  image  ignores  the  realities  of 
life  for  women  in  Poland. 


Negotiating  identity  in  contemporary  Poland 

The  co-existence  of  the  three  models  of  womanhood  results  in  women 
having  to  constantly  negotiate  between  them.  While  constructing  their 
self-identity  women  interact  with  the  models  as  active  agents  adapting 
some  of  their  characteristics  while  rejecting  others,  rather  then  simply 
accepting  complete  models  presented  to  them. 

This  negotiation  is  not  always  a  free  process.  It  is  constrained  by  the 
pressure  exerted  on  women  by  the  powerful  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as 
numerous  conservative  political  parties.  The  education  system  also  con- 
tributes to  the  promotion  of  traditional  role  models  of  women  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  curriculum  for  most  primary  schools  (Gollinkowa,  1995; 
Morciniec  1995,  Domanski  1995).  Universities  also  perpetuate  these  tra- 
ditional gender  roles  (Walczewska,  2000).  Despite  this,  many  contem- 
porary Polish  women  associate  Matka  Polka  with  an  image  of  an 
overworked  mother  of  many  children,  caught  between  her  unattractive 
job  and  equally  unattractive  domestic  responsibilities,  who  does  not 
have  time  for  any  form  of  self-realisation:  most  of  the  women  that  had 
been  interviewed  as  a  part  of  this  research,  for  example,  rejected  the 
image  of  Matka  Polka,  seeing  it  to  be  unattractive,  undesirable,  and 
oppressive. 

"A  stupid  goose  with  a  wooden  spoon  stirring  soup  and  sur- 
rounded by  crying  children"  (Basia,  interview,  1995). 

"A  woman  who  takes  care  of  house  and  a  child,  a  woman 
who  doesn't  work.  Matka  Polka  for  me  is  equivalent  to  a 
woman  who  is  chained  to  the  sink"  (Krysia,  interview 
1995). 

Some  women  were  also  aware  that  the  term  Matka  Polka  was  often  used 
in  specific  political  context 
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"This  term  was  used  during  elections  few  years  ago,  our 
president  (Lech  Walesa)9  said  Matka  Polka.  Well,  every 
mother  is  a  mother  to  me  this  description  Polka  is  strange" 
(Ewa,  interview  1995). 

This  does  not  mean  that  women  do  not  fit  this  model  to  some  extent. 
The  image  of  Matka  Polka  is  very  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Pol- 
ish nation  and  therefore  the  traditional  model  of  the  woman-mother  is 
promoted  in  Poland  alongside  more  liberated  images  (Laciak, 
1995:237).  It  finds  its  reflection  in  the  way  women  live  their  lives,  even 
if  women  themselves  do  not  desire  to  or  believe  that  they  fulfil  this 
image. 

Marriage  is  still  a  highly  regarded  institution,  promoted  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  particular  and  society  in  general.  In  a  study  conducted  by 
DEMOSCOP  in  1996,  in  which  people  were  asked  about  their  opinion 
about  de-facto  couples,  34%  or  respondents  believed  that  de-facto  cou- 
ples should  definitely  get  married,  42%  percent  believed  that  they  should 
get  married,  while  only  3%  believed  that  marriage  was  not  necessary 
(Naj,  1997:8).  Polish  women  marry  relatively  earlier  than  women  in  the 
Western  world  and  divorce  is  not  very  popular,  with  Polish  divorce  rate 
being  two  times  lower  than  the  European  Union  average  (Biolik, 
1994:6).  Traditionally  having  children  is  perceived  as  a  main  aim  of 
marriage  (Adamski,  1976).  Women  who  choose  to  remain  single  are 
commonly  viewed  with  disapproval  and  suspicion  by  those  in  their 
immediate  environment  (Bishop  1990:30;  Kofta  &  Domagalik,  1997; 
Ciechomska,  1996)  which  often  leads  to  being  pressured  to  marry  by 
their  families.10 

Having  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  essential 
aspect  of  marriage.  Polish  figures  for  extra-nuptial  births  are  three  times 
lower  than  those  in  the  EU  (Biolik,  1994:6-7).  Many  women  believe 
that  children  are  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  married  life.  Any  devia- 
tions from  this  behaviour  can  result  in  feelings  of  guilt. 

"I'm  not  a  mother  who  sacrifices  everything  for  her  chil- 
dren, no,  not  at  all.  I  believe  that  children  are  needed,  that 
they  make  a  marriage  fuller,  a  marriage  without  children 
would  be  strange.  Also  children  bind  us  even  stronger.  But  I 
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look  at  things  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  marriage. 
Yes,  sometimes  I  even  blame  myself  that  I  spent  too  little 
time  with  them"  (Anna,  interview,  1995). 

It  would  seem  that  in  post  1989  Poland,  the  model  of  the  Communist 
Woman  as  a  whole  has  been  rejected,  but  women  still  use  some  elements 
of  the  latter  for  their  self-identity.  In  general,  Polish  women  believe  that 
they  have  to  work  outside  the  home,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  see  them- 
selves to  be  doing  "nothing".  Interestingly,  despite  the  fact  that  since  the 
1950s  the  role  of  women  as  worker  was  promoted  in  Poland,  most 
women  are  still  performing  low  paying  jobs  in  feminised  sectors  of  the 
labour  market,  such  as  administration  and  unskilled  positions  (Janicka, 
1995:104).  Furthermore  since  1989,  women  have  been  increasing 
pushed  out  of  the  labour  market  (Walczewska,  2000;  Janicka,  1995: 
Reszke  1995).  At  the  same  time,  increasing  numbers  of  women  are 
becoming  small  business  owners  (Walczewska,  2000;  Dukaczewska, 
1995).  This  trend  is  often  seen  as  a  measure  taken  to  avoid  possible 
unemployment,  but  a  study  conducted  by  Lisowska  (1996)  indicated  that 
many  women  started  their  own  businesses  to  prove  their  abilities  to  hus- 
bands and  family. 

Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  outline  models  of  womanhood  existing 
in  contemporary  Poland,  and  the  way  in  which  women  adapt  those  mod- 
els. Despite  their  significance,  the  1989  changes  did  not  completely 
transform  the  lives  of  Polish  women.  The  economy,  the  political  struc- 
ture or  even  the  constitution  of  the  country  can  be  changed  almost  over- 
night, but  values,  beliefs  and  social  attitudes  need  more  time  to  be 
changed.  Ten  years  after  the  collapse  of  Eastern  Block  the  process  is 
still  continuing. 

Notes 

1.  For  the  detailed  description  of  feminist  multiple  research  methods  sec 
Reinharz(1992). 

2.  When  referring  to  'western  feminism'  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  is  a 
homogenous  discourse.  As  it  is  difficult  to  identify  all  the  different  variations  of 
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western  feminism  in  this  short  paper,  in  most  cases  a  general  reference  to 
'western  feminism'  has  to  be  made. 

3.  See  bibliography  for  specific  references. 

4.  See  for  example  images  in  Okon,  (1992) 

5. The  Polish  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  influential 
institution  in  contemporary  Poland.  Historically  it  was  always  powerful,  and 
during  the  Solidarity  era  it  gained  even  stronger  support  via  its  association  with 
the  Solidarity  movement  and  its  role  in  defending  the  democratic  rights  of 
Polish  citizens.  After  the  1989  transition  the  church  became  an  official  political 
body,  involved  in  all  aspects  of  Polish  life.  The  power  of  the  Church  is 
supported  by  its  extreme  wealth.  Its  popularity  has  diminished  since  1989,  but 
despite  this  it  still  exerts  substantial  influence  upon  all  aspects  of  peoples  lives, 
from  politics  to  sexual  issues. 

6.  Until  the  1970s  women  had  the  right  to  three  months  paid  maternity  leave.  In 
the  1970s'  this  was  extended  to  six  months  and  additional  unpaid  leave  could  be 
taken  until  the  child's  third  birthday  (Einhorn  1993). 

7. Quotes  marked  with  asterisk  were  translated  by  Anita  Seibert  form  Polish 
original. 

8. For  a  discussion  of  the  experiments  with  communist  class  struggles  within  the 
household  that  took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1920s  see  Resnick  and 
Wolff  (1996).  For  an  analysis  of  the  difficulties  women  faced  immediately  after 
the  Soviet  Revolution  announced  them  to  be  equal  with  men  (the  Soviets 
however,  did  not  question  the  many  fundamental  problems  experienced  by 
Soviet  women  at  that  time),  see  Hutton  1991 

9. Lech  Walesa  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigilant  advocates  of  traditional  roles 
for  women,  and  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  abortion  and  birth  control. 
10.  For  example  on  the  discussion  list  "Gender",  the  only  Polish  language 
feminist  email  discussion  group,  in  year  2000  alone  there  has  been  several 
debates  sparked  by  group  members  seeking  advice  on  how  should  they  react  to 
the  pressure  to  marry  exercised  on  them  by  their  families. 
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Resisting  Subjection,  Subjected  Resistance: 

Sadomasochism,  Feminism,  Moral  Regulation  and  Self- 
Formation 


Phil  Robinson 


Once  the  technologies  of  control  become  the  object  of  erotic 
attachment,  who  is  to  say  whether  control  is  subverted  by 
eroticism,  or  whether  eroticism  is  reintegrated  into  control? 
(John  K.  Noyes,  1997:14) 


Introduction: 

Just  as  Foucault  has  lamented  on  how  the  "homosexual  became  a  per- 
sonage" (Foucault,  1978:43)  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  so  too  did 
sadomasochism  (SM),  a  term  originally  coined  by  Krafft-Ebbing, 
become  a  medicalized  identity.  However,  while  the  incorporation  of 
sadomasochism  into  the  discourse  on  sexuality  may  have  occurred  over 
a  century  ago,  it  has  only  been  in  the  late  twentieth  century  that  practitio- 
ners of  sadomasochism  have  begun  to  positively  embrace  their  identi- 
ties, form  'communities'  and  establish  themselves  as  a  political 
constituency.  The  reasons  for  this  can  be  traced  to  numerous  events 
including  the  rise  of  consumerist  culture,  the  development  of  gay  and 
lesbian  communities,  and  the  re-emergence  of  feminism.  For  the  present 
purpose,  the  link  between  feminism  and  sadomasochism  is  particularly 
insightful  because  SM  has  been  a  point  of  both  celebration  and  contesta- 
tion within  lesbian-feminist  communities.  On  the  one  hand,  anti-SM  les- 
bian-feminists have  attempted  to  morally  regulate  SM  practices  and 
practitioners  by  claiming  that  SM  is  harmful  to  all  women  and  that  the 
pio-SM  position  is  a  form  of  subjection  to  'false  consciousness'  and 
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'patriarchal  values'.  To  counter  this,  lesbian  SMers  claim  to  be  engaging 
in  transgressive  political  acts  that  resist  and  challenge  forms  of  oppres- 
sion. Furthermore,  they  claim  that  SM  plays  a  therapeutic  role  and  is  a 
means  to  self-actualization  and  'truth.' 

Both  the  pro-  and  anti-SM  positions  within  lesbian-feminist  commu- 
nities can  be  seen  as  attempts  to  integrate  lesbian-feminist  theory  with 
personal  desire  (Butler,  1982)  and  lifestyle.  While  there  are  many  differ- 
ences between  the  two  positions,  they  both  hold  on  to  some  notion  of  the 
'truth'  about  sex  and  grant  it  explanatory  power,  either  as  the  site  of 
women's  oppression  or  as  a  path  to  individual  self-fulfillment.  This  dia- 
lectic has  been  evident  throughout  the  'sex  wars'.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
'sex  wars',  including  the  debate  over  SM,  have  been  occurring  in  the 
context  of  a  partial  move  away  from  emancipatory  movements  informed 
by  Marxist  frameworks  towards  what  Gidden's  (1991)  has  termed  "life 
politics."  I  use  this  term  of  Gidden's  to  reflect  a  politics  that  does  not 
entirely  abandon  the  emancipatory  or  liberatory  agenda  of  movements 
like  feminism,  but  tends  to  conjoin  this  approach  with  one  that  focuses 
on  personal  and  collective  fulfillment  and  actualization.  The  move  away 
from  emancipatory  movements  and  their  attendant  obligations  and  duties 
is  reflective  of  a  move  towards  an  ethic  that  stresses  individual  auton- 
omy and  where  group  membership  is  exercised  through  freedom  of 
choice  and  consumption  (Rose,  1989,1994). 

The  debate  between  anti-SM  lesbian-feminists  and  their  pro-SM 
counterparts  raises  numerous  questions  about  the  relationship  between 
subjectification  and  regulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  potential  for 
resistance  and  liberation  on  the  other.  It  is  my  argument  that  SM  does 
have  the  potential  to  resist  certain  forms  of  subjectification  and  that 
claims  that  it  represents  a  threat  of  harm  to  the  social  body  are  not  ade- 
quately substantiated.  At  the  same  time,  by  adopting  certain  technologies 
of  control  from  the  larger  social  context,  such  as  a  power-powerless  or 
dominant-submissive  dynamic,  SM's  potential  for  resistance  is  seriously 
curtailed.  Furthermore,  while  anti-SM  lesbian-feminists  are  chastising 
their  pro-SM  counterparts'  immorality  and  lack  of  discipline,  and  while 
SM  lesbian-feminists  herald  their  'sexual  liberation',  there  is  a  third 
issue  that  needs  to  be  articulated:  the  targets  of  moral  regulation  have,  as 
is  consistent  with  patterns  of  moral  regulation  (Hunt,  1997:281),  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  engage  in  a  process  of  self-  and  community-forma- 
tion. This  process  is  therapeutic  in  nature  and,  in  my  view,  may  become 
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a  point  of  resistance  in  itself.  The  emphasis  on  self-  and  community-for- 
mation, as  I  hope  to  show,  amount  to  new  regulatory  regimes  within  SM 
communities.  While  this  regulation  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  positive  or 
negative,  it  does  serve  as  a  reminder  of  Foucault's  (1978)  insistence  that 
'liberation',  defined  as  freedom  from  regulation,  is  not  possible. 

Before  discussing  the  main  arguments  within  the  SM  debate,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  address  the  reasons  for  my  own  interest  in  this  topic.  I  am 
writing  from  a  position  that  distinguishes  between  morality  and  my  own 
personal  distaste  and  unease  with  simulations  that  blur  distinctions 
between  sex  and  violence.  My  own  sense  of  taste,  then,  is  different  from 
my  sense  of  morality  in  that  a  substantiated  claim  of  social  harm  needs 
to  be  evident  before  I  accept  something  as  inherently  moral  in  nature.  As 
a  self-identified  pro-feminist  man,  it  has  been  my  project  for  many  years 
to  develop  an  ethical  position  that  is  congruent  with  my  identity  and  with 
my  sexuality.  Included  in  this  project  is  my  desire  to  construct  a  political 
approach  to  SM  other  than  those  currently  offered.  In  light  of  this,  the 
intellectual  endeavor  I  am  undertaking  can  also  be  understood  as  a 
project  of  self-formation. 

SM  as  Subjectification:  The  Radical  Feminist  Critique 
The  existence  of  self-identified  lesbian-feminist  sadomasochists  poses  a 
direct  challenge  to  both  feminist  and  lesbian-feminist  theories.  To  begin, 
the  idea  that  women  who  identify  as  lesbian  and  as  feminists  could  be 
engaged  in  consensual  'violence'  challenges  a  view  of  "lesbianism  as 
the  beginning  of  passion,  vulnerability,  mutuality  and  trust"  that  offers 
the  possibility  for  a  "re-posing  of  power  as  the  extension  and  creation  of 
new  ways  of  loving"  (Butler,  1982:169).  Inherent  in  this  is  also  a  chal- 
lenge to  how  women  are  defined,  which  for  many  radical  feminists  has 
included  a  moral  differentiation  from  men.  Lesbian-feminism,  it 
appears,  has  been  faced  with  both  a  theoretical  contradiction  and  a  crisis 
of  discipline  within  its  ranks.  As  a  response,  anti-SMers  need  a  theoreti- 
cal and  moral  position  to  reassert  'true'  feminist  self-formation  and  pur- 
poseful solidarity.1 

The  general  response  from  radical  feminists2  has  been  that  willful 
participation  in  SM  is  a  form  of  'false  consciousness'  that  is  consistent 
with  patriarchal  relations: 
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The  primary  claim  of  [radical  feminism]  is  that  the  erotici- 
zation  of  violence  or  domination,  and  of  pain  or  powerless- 
ness,  is  at  the  core  of  sadomasochism  and,  consequently, 
that  the  practice  of  sadomasochism  embodies  the  same  val- 
ues as  heterosexual  practices  of  sexual  domination  in  gen- 
eral and  sexually  violent  practices  like  rape  in  particular 
(Bar-On,  1982:75). 

Additionaly,  SM  actually  strengthens  these  relations: 

To  degrade  someone,  even  with  that  person's  consent,  is  to 
endorse  the  degradation  of  persons.  It  is  to  affirm  that  the 
abuse  of  persons  is  acceptable.  For  if  some  people  may  be 
humiliated  and  despised,  all  may  be  (Hein,  1982:87;  empha- 
sis in  original). 

SM  is  seen  as  an  intolerable  perpetuation  of  violence  against  women, 
'male  values'  and  'patriarchal  relations'  that  also  mocks  the  very  real 
suffering  of  oppressed  groups.  As  Herman  states, 

I  am  condemning  s/m  sex  -  sex  that  necessarily  involves 
and  takes  its  pleasures  in  the  (consensual  and  ritualized) 
infliction  of  pain  and  humiliation  within  a  setting  that  draws 
upon  and  mimics  the  non-consensual  abuse  (as  in  main- 
stream) of  real-people  -  raped  women,  subjugated  slaves, 
and  tortured  prisoners  (1996:152;  emphasis  in  original). 

These  anti-SM  critiques  view  SM  practices  as  being  appropriated  from 
the  dominant  culture  (Herman,  1996:150)  or,  as  Rich  has  stated,  an 
"acceptance  by  some  lesbians  of  male  homosexual  mores"  (1983:203). 
Thus,  when  Davis,  a  lesbian-feminist  sadomasochist,  calls  on  lesbian- 
feminism  to  "own  your  'illegitimate'  children"  (1987:13),  the  response 
from  radical-feminist  Atkinson  is  direct:  "Your  "enemy"  is  not  the 
Establishment  per  se.  In  fact,  you  claim  as  your  life  force  the  distillation 
of  the  essence  of  that  Establishment.  Your  enemy  is  the  resistance  of  the 
Establishment  to  recognize  you  as  its  own"  (1982:91;  emphasis  in  origi- 
nal). 
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While  pro-SM  advocacy  has  not  been  welcome  by  most  radical-femi- 
nists, there  seems  to  be  a  hesitancy  amongst  some  radicals  to  be  overly 
critical  of  lesbian  SM  practitioners.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  belief  that 
SM,  although  not  justifiable,  is  a  means  to  escape  feelings  of  powerless- 
ness  that  are  inflicted  upon  lesbians  and  is  a  result  of  being  "conditioned 
to  making  bland  observations  and  cynical  jokes  in  response  to  obsceni- 
ties of  a  national  scale  and  perversity  of  universal  magnitude.  We  are 
numbed  to  the  point  of  being  at  home  with  cruelty  and  despair"  (Hein, 
1982:88).  The  argument  that  lesbians  have  been  subjected  to  a  form  of 
conditioning  or  'false  consciousness'  is  central  to  the  rejection  of  SM 
practitioners'  ability  to  consent.  In  essence,  Marxist  critiques  of  contract 
theory  are  applied  to  sexual  intercourse  with  the  result  that  consent  is  not 
possible  in  a  patriarchal  context  where,  it  is  argued,  "men  have  power" 
and  "women  are  powerless"  (Morgan,  1982:117).  Just  as  some  radical- 
feminists  argue  that  heterosexual  intercourse  cannot  be  separated  from 
rape  because  of  structural  inequities  (i.e.  MacKinnon,  1987),  lesbian 
sadomasochists  cannot  consent  to  practicing  SM  because  their  subjectiv- 
ities and  "desires  are  formed  largely  by  social  ideologies  and  institu- 
tions" (Saxe,  1992:60).  As  Russell  states, 

Women  have  been  reared  to  be  submissive,  to  anticipate  and 
even  want  domination  by  men.  But  wanting  or  consenting 
to  domination  and  humiliation  does  not  make  it  nonoppres- 
sive.  It  merely  demonstrates  how  deep  and  profound  the 
oppression  is  (1982:177). 

Clearly  there  are  problems  with  this  claim,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
circular  and  self-supporting  logic:  what  lesbian  SMers  do  with  each 
other  is  patriarchy's  fault  and,  rather  than  revealing  a  problem  in  radical 
feminist  logic,  the  existence  of  lesbian  sadomasochists  only  serves  to 
prove  how  powerful  patriarchy  actually  is.  A  related  problem,  which  is 
addressed  by  many  SM  lesbians,  is  the  disempowerment  that  results 
from  a  renunciation  (if  women's  potential  for  individual  agency. 

The  claim  that  SM  is  a  private  practice  has  also  been  denounced  by 
many  radical-feminists.  For  Saxe,  the  acts  themselves  and  their  conse- 
quences cannot  be  considered  private.  Even  if  they  could  be  considered 
private,  she  reminds  us  that  "the  so-called  private  sphere  of  the  bedroom 
is  the  site  ol  much  of  women's  worst  misogynist  oppression"  (1992:61). 
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She  believes  that  SM  is  highly  visible,  a  concern  that  Morgan  furthers  by 
arguing  that  depictions  of  lesbian  SM  reflect  and  reinforce  patriarchal 
portrayals  of  women  as  naturally  masochistic  (1982:110).  This  is  viewed 
as  dangerous  for  women  because,  regardless  of  the  participants'  inten- 
tions, the  context  in  which  these  depictions  are  interpreted  cannot  be 
controlled  (see  Star,  1982).  Bar-On  (1982)  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  social  nature  of  sex  means  that  sexual  choices  cannot  rightfully 
be  decided  upon  by  the  individual  alone.  She  argues  that  everything  that 
is  social  is  rule  governed  and  warns  of  the  dangers  that  disallowing  sex- 
ual regulation  could  incite  (1982:74).  In  many  ways,  as  Rose  (1989)  has 
pointed  out,  she  is  correct  in  that  what  is  often  considered  private  is  in 
fact  public  to  the  extent  that  it  is  governable.  Nonetheless,  the  trend 
towards  legislating  correct  and  incorrect  sexual  behaviour  within  femi- 
nist communities  led  Butler,  somewhat  sympathetically,  to  site  this  as  a 
reason  for  the  growth  of  SM.  This  is  what  she  terms  the  "paradox"  of 
"the  personal  is  political":  when  personal  life  is  expected  to  conform  to  a 
strict  politics,  sex  seems  to  become  "radically  public"  and  open  to  com- 
munal scrutiny  (1982:171). 

Critiques  of  the  pro-SM  position  often  include  a  challenge  to  its  liber- 
atory  potential.  Herman,  wary  of  the  possibility  of  sliding  down  the  slip- 
pery relativist  slope,  asserts  that  "radical  pluralist"  approaches  to 
difference  need  not  cede  the  right  to  make  value  judgements  (1996:151). 
Similarly,  Hein  warns  of  the  inherent  liberalist  approach  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  self  that  characterizes  SM  (1982:84).  True  liberation,  it  is 
argued,  is  impossible  under  conditions  of  abuse  -  regardless  of  whether 
the  abuse  is  consentual  (Bar-On,  1982)  -  and  cannot  be  reached  through 
the  fulfillment  of  individual  desires.  As  Butler  states,  in  response  to  Cal- 
ifia's  previous  claim  that  desire  is  "impeccably  honest",  "to  conceive  of 
desire  as  [an]  'impeccably  honest'  law  unto  itself  as  key  to  destroying 
repressive  sexual  orders  is  to  exaggerate  the  autonomy  and  intelligence 
of  desire"  (1982:173).  Desire,  Butler  argues,  can  only  be  as  free  as  its 
holders.  In  fact,  some  writers,  such  as  Atkinson,  argue  that  sexual  libera- 
tion is  not  a  feminist  goal  because  "feminists  are  women  who  are  sick  to 
death  of  being  defined  sexually"  (1982:91).  However,  other  writers  do 
consider  sexual  liberation  to  be  important  but  reject  SM  because  it  does 
not  involve  making  a  personal  and  political  choice  to  construct  one's 
own  sexuality  on  one's  own  terms.  If  sexuality  is  socially  constructed,  as 
most  feminist  theory  posits,  then  the  correct  approach  is  to  reconstruct 
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desire  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  power  dynamics  from  all  relation- 
ships. While  it  is  observed  that  "perfect  feminist  relationships"  are 
impossible  within  a  male-controlled  society  (Rian,  1982:47),  it  is  none- 
theless "crucial  that  both  power  and  politics  get  reshaped  and  deepened 
from  having  passed  through  the  lesbian  experience"  (Butler,  1982:173). 
Sexual  relationships  can  also  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  life,  a  sep- 
aration that  is  "patriarchal  through  and  through"  and  associated  with  SM 
(Bar-On,  1982:80). 

For  radical-feminists,  sex  represents  an  expression  of  intimacy  and  a 
political  bond  that  needs  to  be  carefully  managed.  While  its  'truths'  can 
be  reclaimed  only  by  cleansing  it  of  patriarchy,  it  is  also,  as  Foucault  has 
said,  "the  point  of  weakness  where  evil  portents  reach  through  to  us" 
(1978:69).  Within  this  framework  sex  cannot  be  a  means  to  self-realiza- 
tion until  after  women  have  acquired  self-determination  and  control  over 
the  social  structures  that  shape  women's  lives  and  sexual  imagination. 
Until  that  point,  lesbians  need  to  be  vigilant  in  their  moral  self-forma- 
tion, if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of  the  movement. 

In  exploring  the  radical-feminist  position,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Marxist  roots  of  this  emancipatory  movement  are  clearly  evident  in 
many  respects.  The  approach  taken  is  based  largely  upon  Marx's  histori- 
cal materialism  and  has  privileged  one  form  of  oppression  as  being 
determinant.  The  privileged  form  of  oppression  of  course  revolves 
around  gender,  or  men's  oppression  of  women  within  patriarchy, 
although  the  specific  way  that  this  is  formulated  varies  (for  instance, 
some  emphasize  reproduction,  others  emphasize  sex  itself,  etc.).  The 
oppressed  -  women  -  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  oppressors  and 
are  completely  devoid  of  power.  Women  who  disagree  with  this  account 
of  their  social  position  are  deemed  to  have  internalized  a  false  conscious- 
ness which,  in  conjunction  with  their  totalizing  and  absolute  powerlcss- 
ness  in  relation  to  men,  nullifies  their  ability  to  consent  to  anything. 
Fortunately,  there  is  hope  for  a  revolution  that  will  bring  true  liberation 
and  freedom.  And,  just  as  Marx  did  not  anticipate  any  flexibility  in  capi- 
talism, so  too  do  radical-feminists  believe  that  neither  their  politics  nor 
their  identities  will  need  to  change  in  the  process  of  subverting  patriar- 
chy. 

It  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  I  have  focused  primarily  on  one  form  of 
radical  feminism  for  my  analysis.  I  have  intentionally  presented  a  rela- 
tively unified  position  and  have  tried  to  present  some  of  the  basic  tenets 
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for  analytical  purposes.  There  are  several  radical  feminist  objections  to 
SM  that  have  not  been  mentioned  thus  far,  such  as  the  racism  and  anti- 
semitism  that  some  believe  to  be  inherent  in  it  (see  Sims  et.  al.,  1982).  It 
will  become  apparent  through  the  course  of  my  argument  that  my  intent 
is  not  to  discard  feminism  or  Marxism  per  se.  Rather,  my  intent  is  to  pro- 
vide an  account  of  the  arguments  put  forth  and  to  begin  examining  the 
foundations  upon  which  they  rest  in  anticipation  of  a  comparison  to  the 
arguments  and  foundations  of  the  pro-SM  position. 

SM  as  Resistance:  The  Pro-SM  Position 

As  sadomasochists  'come  out'  in  increasing  numbers,  the  position  that 
they  articulate  has  moved  from  a  defense  of  their  right  to  privacy  to  an 
emphasis  on  political  identity,  spirituality  and  epistemology.  Included  in 
this  shift  has  been  an  insistence  that  SM  is  a  legitimate  sexual  orientation 
(Noyes,  1994:4)  and,  as  such,  deserves  the  same  respect  and  protection 
as  other  cultural  minorities  (i.e.  Davis,  1987).  In  this  sense,  anti-SM  dis- 
course is  deemed  similar  to  racism  and  homophobia.  The  literature  that 
has  been  produced  is  diverse  and,  while  academic  literature  has 
increased,  the  majority  claims  its  authority  from  the  experience  of  SM 
practitioners.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro-SM  position  often  (but 
not  always)  aligns  itself  with  feminism,  and  as  such,  has  articulated  itself 
as  a  liberatory  movement. 

One  of  the  impetuses  for  the  growth  in  literature  has  been  radical 
feminist  critiques  of  SM.  These  critiques,  according  to  Rubin,  force 
members  of  "minority  sexual  communities"  to  "face  an  endless  stream 
of  propaganda  which  rationalizes  abuses  against  them,  attempts  to 
impair  their  self  esteem,  and  exhorts  them  to  recant"  (1987:225-6). 
Rubin  recognizes  a  need  to  evaluate  sexual  behaviour,  but  insists  that  an 
all-engulfing  attack  on  SM  is  a  form  of  "cultural  imperialism"  that  bases 
its  judgement  not  on  issues  of  consent  or  harm,  but  rather  on  an  inability 
"to  digest  the  concept  of  benign  sexual  variation"  (1987:226).  The  argu- 
ment here  is  that  the  radical  feminist  position  problematizes  conven- 
tional styles  of  sex  while  simultaneously  refusing  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  other  styles  exist.  The  reason  for  this,  according  to 
Rubin,  is  because  "if  S/M  is  understood  as  the  dark  opposite  of  happy 
and  healthy  lesbianism,  accepting  that  happy  and  healthy  lesbians  do  S/ 
M  would  threaten  the  logic  of  the  belief  system  out  of  which  this  opposi- 
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tion  was  generated"  (1987:215).  The  system  of  logic  Rubin  criticizes,  in 
addition  to  attributing  oppression  to  particular  styles  of  sexuality,  insists 
that  certain  sex  acts  are  the  'cause'  for  other  acts.  By  expanding  the 
scope  to  include  a  threat  of  harm  not  only  to  SM  practitioners  but  to  the 
entire  social  body,  the  radical  feminists  have  constructed  a  justification 
for  increased  regulation. 

In  the  context  of  the  radical  feminist  position,  SMers,  particularly  les- 
bian-feminist SMers,  have  expanded  the  type  and  range  of  their  claims 
to  legitimacy.  Not  only  is  SM  defended  as  an  individual  freedom  of 
choice,  it  is  positioned  as  being  capable  of  providing  numerous  personal 
benefits  to  its  practitioners  and  as  being  an  act  of  resistance  that  chal- 
lenges current  oppressive  structures.  In  addition,  increased  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  role  of  consent,  fantasy,  interpretation  and  the  simula- 
tive nature  of  SM  'play'. 

Individual  practitioners  of  SM  have  claimed  to  receive  numerous  per- 
sonal benefits  through  the  staged  simulation  of  fantasy  and  desire. 
Included  amongst  these  benefits  are  therapeutic  effects  such  as  assertive- 
ness  training,  release  from  tension,  an  ability  to  'come  to  power', 
increased  bodily  awareness,  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  personal  fears 
and  experiences  of  abuse3  (see  Thompson,  1991  and  Portillo,  1991). 
While  many  radical  feminists  have  suggested  that  any  problems  experi- 
enced by  SMers  are  the  result  of  patriarchy  and  are  being  addressed 
through  the  re-enactment  of  patriarchal  values  and  power  structures,  SM 
practitioners  focus  on  the  simulative  context  and  on  the  individual  inter- 
pretation and  meaning  attributed  to  'playing'  through  'scenes.'  Much  of 
the  sociological  literature  supports  the  interpretive  approach  to  SM,  cit- 
ing the  emphasis  placed  on  control,  trust  and  consent  in  its  enactment,  as 
well  as  research  findings  in  which  the  majority  of  SMers  have  been 
found  to  feel  positive  about  themselves  and  their  sexuality  (see  studies 
cited  in  Weinberg,  1994). 

Hopkins  has  suggested  that  the  simulative  nature  of  SM  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  replications  of  patriarchal  relationships.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  SM  is  not  unproblematic  within  a  context  of  patriarchal  ine- 
quality while  simultaneously  noting  that  the  core  features  of  patriarchy, 
such  as  coercive  violence,  arc  absent  in  SM  settings.  The  stance  taken  by 
Hopkins  is  premised  on  his  acceptance  of  the  "radically  honest,  demo- 
cratic model  of  consent"  developed  within  SM  communities  (1994: 127). 
He  has  also  noted  the  potential  for  gender  subversion  within  SM  prac- 
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tices  in  the  way  they  can  challenge  a  static  patriarchal  framework  in 
which  men  are  dominant  and  women  submissive. 

Radical  feminists  generally  do  not  accept  the  argument  that  SM  can 
subvert  women's  traditionally  submissive  role  because  they  believe  that 
power  cannot  be  defeated  by  enacting  it.  SM  practitioners,  on  the  other 
hand,  view  power  as  inevitable.  Rather  than  forming  what  one  could 
consider  fantasies  of  a  power-free  society,  the  pro-SM  position  argues 
that  parodying  power  relations  is  a  form  of  resistance  that  also  enables 
them  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  power  -  an  understanding  that 
some  perceive  to  be  withheld  by  elites  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining  its  invisibility.  Undoubtedly,  as  Foucault  has  argued,  "power 
is  tolerable  only  on  condition  that  it  mask  a  substantial  part  of  itself 
(1978:86).  Attempting  to  escape  the  subjectivizing  function  attached  to 
power  could  be  viewed  as  a  radically  transgressive  form  of  resistance. 
As  stated  by  Noyes,  "the  masochistic  move  is  to  seize  upon  the  machin- 
ery of  domination  and  pervert  its  usage,  attempting  to  derive  nothing  but 
sexual  pleasure  from  machines  that  were  designed  to  effect  the  smooth 
running  of  social  structures"  (1997:12). 

While  Noyes  argues  that  parodying  technologies  of  control  is  subver- 
sive, he  simultaneously  questions  its  revolutionary  potential  by  arguing 
that  such  parodies  can  perpetuate  technologies  of  social  control.  This  lat- 
ter insight  is  neither  recognized  nor  accepted  by  many  practitioners  of 
SM.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  anthology,  "leatherfolk"  (a  term  used  for 
SM  practitioners  who  wear  leather  attire)  are  described  as  being  the 
"avatars  of  the  new"  (Thompson,  1991:xx),  the  "next  generation"  in  the 
"evolution  of  sexuality"  (Portillo,  1991:50)  who  are  committing  "the 
ultimate  act  of  defiance"  (Portillo,  1991:55).  This  "ultimate  act"  is  aimed 
at  challenging  "a  world  that  functions  on  sexual  repression",  a  world  in 
which  "The  explosion  of  private  sexual  fantasy  into  public  view  is  a 
powerful  political  statement"  (Bronski,  1991:64).  It  is  ironic  that  the  SM 
literature  argues  that  oppression  is  not  reducible  to  sex  and  simulta- 
neously claims  either  that  radical  sex  has  revolutionary  potential  or  that 
freedom  is  synonymous  with  sexual  liberation.  This  is  an  important 
point  that  will  be  raised  again  shortly. 
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SM,  Self-Formation  and  Community-Formation 

One  component  of  moral  regulation  noted  by  Hunt  is  that  it  "characteris- 
tically incites  those  at  whom  it  is  directed  to  engage  in  practices  of  self 
formation"  (1997:281).  This  is  particularly  true  of  SMers,  although  I 
would  also  add  that,  in  some  circumstances,  moral  regulation  also  incites 
processes  of  community-formation.  While  the  processes  through  which 
many  sadomasochists  have  developed  personal  and  community  identi- 
ties differ  to  varying  degrees,  attempts  to  regulate  and  morally  indict 
sadomasochists  has  spawned  some  consistency  in  efforts  to  instruct  the 
subjectivities  of  its  practitioners.  This  maneuver  can  be  interpreted  as 
primarily  defensive,  although  it  could  be  argued  that  other  influences, 
such  as  self-help  and  new  age  movements,  have  also  acted  as  impetuses. 
However,  based  on  the  evidence  available,  I  would  conclude  that  these 
latter  movements  have  primarily  facilitated,  not  caused,  the  trend 
towards  self-  and  community-formation  within  sadomasochist  commu- 
nities. 

For  the  most  part,  medical  and  psychiatric  expertise  have  been  drawn 
upon  only  insofar  as  SM  confronts  medical  and  legal  prohibitions  or  in 
the  dispensing  of  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  healthy  sexual  practice. 
The  primary  form  of  expertise  evident  in  the  literature  is  experience 
itself,  which  is  fitting  given  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  self  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation.  The  credibility  of  experience  as  expertise  can  perhaps 
also  be  understood  in  the  context  of  SM's  contested  relationship  with  the 
professions.  Clearly,  self-formation  aims  towards  a  positive  definition  of 
the  self,  something  that  may  not  be  possible  from  those  who  have  histor- 
ically been  complicit  with  sanctions  against  SM.  An  additional  form  of 
expertise  that  is  increasingly  referenced  is  spiritual  expertise,  although 
this  form  of  expertise  is  itself  generally  based  in  personal  experience. 

Self-formation  amongst  SM  practitioners  is  simultaneously  diverse 
and  isomorphic.  In  many  respects,  it  reflects  what  Simonds  (1995)  refers 
to  as  the  "paradox  of  self-help  literature":  on  the  one  hand,  the  self  is 
viewed  as  a  project  that  is  constantly  being  constructed;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  true  self  already  exists  and  is  waiting  for  discovery.  While  this 
paradox  is  reflected  in  the  SM  community,  it  requires  two  additional 
considerations.  First,  while  many  SMers  are  searching  for  their  'truth', 
they  may  not  locate  it  within  the  mind.  Rather,  for  some,  the  body  holds 
the  key  to  the  self  (see  Fair,  1987:1 84).  I  do  realize  that  some  commenta- 
tors, such  as  Giddens  (1991),  have  remarked  that  in  late  modernity  the 
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body  has  become  reflexive  and  a  site  to  be  controlled  and  constructed, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  equate  with  a  search  for  truth  itself  in  the 
body. 

A  second  concern  I  have  with  the  paradox  is  that  the  message  pre- 
sented by  some  SM  advocates  is  to  accept  yourself  as  you  are,  not  as 
what  you  should  or  could  become  (see  Davis,  1987;  Jacques,  1993).  This 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  essentialist  position,  and  some  SM  practitio- 
ners do  indeed  perceive  themselves  to  be  'bom  that  way'  (i.e.  Vesta, 
1991),  but  it  is  intended  (at  least  by  some)  as  a  statement  about  accepting 
your  desires  and  subjectivity  without  judgement.  In  this  regard  the  goal 
is  to  unapologetically  abandon  normative  expectations. 

The  spiritual  and  epistemological  aspects  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting developments  in  the  trend  towards  self-formation  amongst  SMers. 
For  instance,  in  the  introduction  to  Leathetfolk:  Radical  Sex,  People, 
Politics  and  Practice,  Thompson  describes  leatherfolk  as  "the  most 
expert  investigators  of  eros"  (1991:xiii)  for  whom  "radical  sexual  expe- 
rience is  a  triumphant  reminder  to  live  in  the  Now"  and  a  "fierce  com- 
mitment to  life"  (xvi).  The  message  is  that  SM  is  "a  process  of 
liberation"  (xiv)  or  self-formation  that  can  "serve  deep  spiritual  needs 
for  wholeness  and  completion"  (xvii).  SM,  according  to  Thompson, 
appears  to  be  a  very  enticing  means  to  heal  wounds,  erase  shame  and 
come  to  terms  with  negative  aspects  of  our  selves.  It  is  worth  quoting 
liberally  from  his  writing: 

Through  erotic  enactment  and  the  emotional  catharsis  it  pro- 
vides, radical  sexuality  can  be  an  empowering,  soul-making 
process... For  many  in  the  leather  community  today,  S/M 
actually  means  "sex  magic."  It  is  their  art,  and  craft,  and 
means  of  taking  a  shamanic  journey  into  the  "other  world" 
of  personal  and  collective  myth.  It  is  in  that  secret  inner 
place  where  the  healing  occurs. The  soul  is  an  earthy  place, 
and  we  cannot  sanitize  it  in  order  to  make  claims  of  "getting 
well."  As  we  descend  through  the  psyche's  strata  we  dis- 
cover violence:  Dream  images  of  strange  drama  and  torture 
are  not  uncommon.  The  inner  world  is  a  place  of  blood  and 
fire,  tears  and  mud.  It  is  the  soul's  nature  to  be  in  organic 
upheaval,  a  perpetual  state  of  death  and  rebirth,  just  like  the 
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outer  world  around  it.  We  cannot  put  a  lid  on  our  soul  busi- 
ness and  its  disquieting  work.  In  this  context,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  explore  one's  S/M  interests  and  instincts  is  to  act 
in  the  truth  (xviii). 

Thompson's  writing  actively  implores  the  reader  to  seek  help,  to  address 
the  dangers  that  lie  deep  within  the  self  and  to  act  in  the  name  of  'truth.' 
His  perspective  is  not  unique  within  the  anthology  he  edited;  in  fact, 
there  is  an  entire  section  addressing  such  topics  as  "the  spiritual  dimen- 
sions of  bondage,"  complete  with  interviews  from  spiritual  leaders  like 
Purusha  the  Androgyne  and  the  "magical  masochist"  Fakir  Musafar. 

Despite  differences  in  the  content  and  process  of  self-formation,  there 
are  similarities  in  how  the  technologies  of  the  self  are  deployed.  For 
instance,  there  are  many  references  to  what  Foucault  (1978)  has 
described  as  the  urge  to  discover  the  secrets  that  sex  holds  and  an  insis- 
tence that  it  reveals  its  truths  about  ourselves.  In  fact,  the  emphasis  on 
'truth'  and  its  accessibility  is  a  frequent  theme  throughout  much  of  the 
literature.  The  discovery  or  construction  of  'truth'  is  presented  as  self- 
actualization  through  the  mastery  of  one's  own  experience  -  especially 
sexual  experience.  Giddens  (1991)  has  commented  upon  the  increased 
tendency  to  focus  on  self-actualization  as  a  goal  that  can  be  achieved 
through  the  mastery  of  the  body  and  sexuality.  In  order  for  the  process  of 
separating  'true'  from  'false'  selves  to  be  successful,  it  requires  authen- 
ticity -  which,  according  to  Giddens,  is  dependent  upon  understanding 
one's  own  self-formation  and  identity  as  being  distinct  from  the  technol- 
ogies of  control.  Without  such  a  distinction,  the  moral  meaning  is  lost. 
This  insight  from  Giddens  may  be  helpful,  at  least  to  some  degree,  in 
explaining  the  seeming  need  for  SMers  to  claim  a  distance  from  sexual 
mores  and  regulatory  systems.  Then  again,  it  is  possible  that  this  dis- 
tance is  simply  for  pleasure  -  as  Foucault  (1978)  has  commented,  the  act 
of  resisting  sexual  regulation  is  a  source  of  pleasure  in  itself. 

Ironically,  Rose  ( 1989)  has  pointed  out  that  managing  the  self  is  par- 
tially about  the  repression  or  even  obliteration  of  the  self.  In  other  words, 
as  one  forms  the  self,  any  previous  selves  or  alternative  choices  are  sub- 
sumed. This  insight  is  particularly  applicable  to  SM,  not  only  because 
the  construction  of  the  self  represses  other  selves,  but  because  the  very 
nature  of  SM  involves  playing  artifical  roles  in  circumstances  in  which 
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the  participants  may  be  entirely  interchangeable.  One's  individual  iden- 
tity may  not  really  matter  that  much  in  SM  scenes. 

The  formation  of  a  SM  identity  is  a  prerequisite  for  joining  a  SM 
community.  For  all  intensive  purposes,  SM  communities  can  be  charac- 
terized by  voluntary  associations  with  others  who  share  similar  interests 
in  sadomasochistic  sexual  consumption.  While  there  seems  to  be 
increasing  acceptance  of  SM  as  a  cultural  minority,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  assume  that  all  SM  practitioners  take  this  position.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  problematic  to  assume  that  all  SM  practitioners  are  involved  in 
a  SM  community  because  these  communities  take  many  forms  and  are 
not  always  visible.  For  instance,  SM  communities  may  not  have  a  spa- 
tially defined  location  as  they  often  develop  over  the  internet  or  through 
newsletters  and  magazines  (see  Iloulberg,  1995).  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  there  are  often  different  SM  communities,  even  within  the  same 
geographical  area. 

Regulation  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  SM  community.  The  primary 
role  that  it  plays  in  this  regard  is  to  police  the  sexual  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, although  this  does  not  occur  in  a  formal  manner.  Rather,  SM  practi- 
tioners have  repeatedly  claimed  that  the  importance  of  reputation  within 
small  minority  communities  acts  to  ensure  that  people  who  do  not  accept 
the  rules  around  consent  and  safety  are  identified  and  have  difficulty 
finding  willing  partners  (i.e.  Rubin,  1987;  Weinberg,  1994).  In  addition 
to  this,  there  have  been  numerous  SM  manuals  and  guides  that  have  been 
published  for  the  purpose  of  creating  shared  understandings  of  the 
expectations  of  SM  participants  (i.e.  Jacques,  1993).  While  these  devel- 
opments are  definitely  positive,  there  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  the 
formation  of  communities  negates  problems  related  to  sexualized  vio- 
lence. Certainly  not  all  SM  practitioners  are  involved  in  a  close-knit 
community.  The  tendency  for  SMers  to  glorify  the  lovingness  and  mutu- 
ality of  the  SM  community  has  been  commented  upon  by  Bersani 
(1995:87),  although  I  suspect  that  the  vulnerability  felt  within  the  SM 
community  is  the  impetus  for  the  overly  cheery  depictions  in  the  litera- 
ture. 

The  development  of  SM  communities  is  premised  on  the  exercising 
of  citizenship  through  voluntary  affiliation  and  sexual  consumption.4 
However,  these  communities  increasingly  appear  to  be  demanding  mem- 
bers to  regulate  themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  rules 
of  consent  and  safety.  This  is  entirely  justifiable.  What  may  not  be  so 
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justifiable  and  may  in  fact  become  a  point  of  resistance  within  SM  com- 
munities is  the  tendency  to  increasingly  regulate  members'  identities  and 
value  systems.  Similar  to  how  gay  and  lesbian  communities  developed 
and  imposed  standards  defining  what  it  meant  to  be  gay  or  lesbian,  so 
too  might  SM  communities  adopt  increasingly  rigid  identities  and  val- 
ues. Duncan  (1996)  has  already  identified  problems  experienced  by 
some  SM  lesbians  of  colour  who  feel  that  differences  within  SM  com- 
munities have  not  been  addressed  and  remain  hierarchical. 

Sexual  identity  categories  are  problematic  in  that  they  are  inherently 
instruments  of  regulatory  regimes.  However,  as  Foucault  (1978)  has 
noted,  they  simultaneously  facilitate  resistance.  They  are  a  prerequisite 
for  political  mobilization  and  for  the  development  of  communities  and  a 
common  language  through  which  resistance  can  be  expressed  (Weeks, 
1991:92).  In  short,  sexual  identities  are  both  enabling  and  disabling.  To 
avoid  the  regulative  possibilities  as  well  as  the  urge  to  essentialize,  my 
own  approach  would  be  to  adopt  something  akin  to  Epstein's  (1987) 
notion  of  sexual  identities  and  communities  as  consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  external  ascription  and  chosen  affiliation.  This  could  possibly 
provide  the  fluidity  needed  to  accommodate  difference  while  not  aban- 
doning the  potential  for  developing  a  strong  political  constituency. 

Discussion  and  Conclusion: 

So  what  is  an  observer  to  make  of  this  situation?  As  I  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, one  of  my  reasons  for  undertaking  this  project  is  an  attempt  to 
develop  an  ethical  and  political  approach  to  SM.  If  one  is  generally  sup- 
portive of  emancipatory  movements  like  feminism  and  is  simultaneously 
committed  to  the  'liberal'  values  of  'free'  choice,5  what  would  be  an  eth- 
ical and  politically  desirable  stance  to  take?  The  task  of  determining 
such  a  position  is  not  made  any  easier  when  one  considers  that  regula- 
tion, including  moral  regulation,  is  inherently  neither  positive  nor  nega- 
tive (see  Hunt,  1997).  And,  as  Herman  (1996:148)  has  pointed  out, 
supporting  sadomasochism  and  its  practitioners  is  as  much  of  a  moral 
decision  as  it  would  be  to  not  support  them.  What  follows  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive appraisal  of  all  the  issues  that  need  to  be  considered,  but 
rather  it  is  my  own  attempt  to  begin  addressing  what  I  feel  are  some  of 
the  basic  concerns  and  contradictions  that  have  been  raised. 
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Sadomasochism  does  occur  within  a  context  where  social  relations 
are  imbued  with  a  dominant-submissive  dynamic.  While  this  dynamic  is 
apparent  within  work  and  family  relationships,  as  Chancer  (1992)  and 
others  have  analyzed,  it  is  perhaps  most  apparent  within  the  realm  of  sex 
and  sexuality.  Regardless  of  whether  the  sexualization  of  power  relation- 
ships is  viewed  as  a  'natural'  occurrence  or  a  symptom  of  something  like 
patriarchy,  SM,  even  if  considered  as  parody,  does  reflect  and  reify  this 
context.  In  this  regard,  SM  can  be  characterized  as  "profoundly  conser- 
vative in  that  its  imagination  of  pleasure  is  almost  entirely  defined  by  the 
dominant  culture"  (Bersani,  1995:87).  The  construction  of  a  sexual  ori- 
entation that  defines  itself  through  its  participation  in  the  technologies  of 
control  is  an  act  of  accepting  power  as  it  is  already  structured.  By  this 
account,  SM  -  parody  or  not  -  supports  the  structures  of  power  and,  by 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  harmless  and  playful,  gives  these 
structures  an  attractiveness  that  is  presented  as  being  outside  of  ideology 
and  politics  (see  Bersani,  1995).  Contrary  to  the  idealistic  claims  of  SM 
practitioners,  one  cannot  escape  from  and  re-enter  the  social  context  at 
will. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  the  context  in  which  SM  occurs  that  keeps 
me  from  discarding  the  radical  feminist  argument  entirely.  Structural 
arguments,  such  as  that  put  forth  by  radical  feminists,  are  not  holistic 
enough  to  provide  a  complete  account  of  sex,  power,  or  the  social.  None- 
theless, an  awareness  of  oppression  -  and  I  support  the  use  of  the  term 
'oppression,'  although  I  do  not  believe  its  form  is  as  simple  as  posited  by 
radical  feminists  -  can  cause  a  strong  "gut"  reaction6  to  images,  for 
instance,  of  SM  practitioners  enacting  scenes  with  dominant  "Nazis"  and 
submissive  "Jews."  Public  statements  that  indicate  an  unapologetic 
enjoyment  of  torture  can  have  a  strong  impact,  regardless  of  the  intent  of 
the  speaker.  For  instance,  I  had  a  negative  reaction  upon  reading  excerpts 
like  this  one  from  an  SM  practitioner  who  is  reflecting  on  "stalking  its 
prey":  "I  wanted  to  be  mean,  tough,  vicious,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  cold. 
The  women  I  found  fed  the  dark  side  with  their  desires  to  be  taken  and 
beaten  and  told  what  to  do.  This  paradise  of  hell  was  mine,  and  with  con- 
sent!" (Antolovich,  1991:152).  The  writer,  Antolovich,  goes  on  to  raise 
the  issue  of  consent,  although  she  does  not  answer  her  own  question: 
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Inside  my  own  inner  dungeon  I  asked  myself,  "What  is  their 
consent  about  anyway?  What  does  their  consent  mean 
when  all  they've  known  is  abusive  relationships?  With  me 
they  at  least  give  permission.  How  can  a  person  really  con- 
sent when  they  think  that  their  role  is  to  do  everything  they 
are  told  to  do?  How  can  they  give  consent  when  they  want 
to  please  absolutely,  either  because  they  are  in  lust/crush  or 
codependence?"  I  started  to  wonder  if  the  Law  of  the  Uni- 
verse -  "Like  attracts  like"  -  was  in  action  here:  my  dark 
side  attracting  their  dark  side.  Meanwhile...  (1991:252). 

Antolovich  herself  questions  the  ability  of  her  partners  to  consent  and 
her  only  apparent  answer  is  that,  "With  me  they  at  least  give  permis- 
sion." The  question  that  Antolovich  asked  is  left  unanswered,  thereby 
lending  some  credibility  to  the  radical  feminist  argument  that  consent  is 
not  possible  when  power  is  unequally  distributed. 

The  radical  feminist  argument  against  the  acceptability  of  consent  as 
a  defense  for  SM  is  nonetheless  very  problematic.  Theoretically,  I  would 
agree  that  true  consent  -  that  which  is  unaffected  by  power  relations  -  is 
not  possible  in  a  SM  relationship.  I  would  also  argue,  and  quite  strongly, 
that  this  theoretical  stance,  while  intellectually  revealing,  is  inapplicable 
because  no  relationships  have  an  equal  distribution  of  power.  Certainly 
differences  or  similarities  in  structural  location  -  for  instance  class,  gen- 
der, and  race  -  affect  the  distribution  of  power,  but  so  does  personality, 
reputation,  and  other  criteria.  The  gender  reductionist  stance  adopted  by 
radical  feminism  does  not  and  cannot  provide  a  full  account  of  power, 
other  than  to  wish  it  away  -  a  wish  that  is  as  much  a  fantasy  as  any  being 
acted  out  on  the  SM  scene. 

The  argument  that  SM  does  take  place  within  a  social  context  where 
power  is  regularly  used  and  abused  is  accepted  for  my  purposes  here, 
although  accepting  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  I  agree  with  the  radical 
feminist  claim  that  SM  is  harmful  to  society  generally  or  to  women  in 
particular.  The  evidence  for  such  a  claim  docs  not  exist  beyond  theoreti- 
cal statements  suggesting  an  intuitive  relation  between  SM  and  violence 
against  women.  If  the  patriarchal  context  is  to  be  considered  in  an  analy- 
sis ol  SM,  then  it  is  important  to  consider  the  amount  of  violent  imagers 
that  is  produced  ami  consumed  daily  within  that  context.  Sadomasoch- 
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ism  is  not  unique:  in  fact,  images  of  consensual  flagellation  are  far  less 
prevalent  and  arguably  much  less  harmful  than,  for  example,  movies  that 
are  rife  with  graphic  images  of  war  and  mindless  cruelty.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  important  to  carefully  consider  claims  that  SM  is  responsible 
for  or  a  contributing  factor  in  'real  life'  violent  sexual  acts  anymore  than 
Rambo  is  responsible  for  real  massacres. 

A  full  account  of  the  context  in  which  SM  is  practiced  also  requires  a 
consideration  of  the  increasingly  'virtual'  or  symbolic  nature  of  popular 
culture.  As  early  as  1969  Gebhard  suggested  that  "it  may  be  that  a  soci- 
ety must  be  extremely  complex  and  heavily  reliant  upon  symbolism 
before  the  inescapable  repressions  and  frustrations  of  life... can  be 
expressed  symbolically  in  S&M"  (cited  in  Weinberg,  1994:276).  In  this 
sense,  then,  perhaps  SM  can  be  viewed  as  a  mere  simulation  amongst 
many  simulations.  However,  Gebhard  also  notes  that  dominance-sub- 
mission relationships  must  be  embedded  within  a  culture  that  values 
aggression  before  SM  can  become  institutionalized  (Weinberg, 
1994:276-277).  This  latter  consideration  reinforces  my  hesitancy  to 
whole-heartedly  endorse  SM.  While  there  is  some  potential  for  resis- 
tance through  SM,  the  subversive  parody  of  power  is  always  temporary 
and  never  mounts  a  substantial  challenge  to  structural  relations  of  power. 
If  liberation  requires  attacking  the  roots  of  political  rationality,  as  Fou- 
cault  (1981)  has  claimed,  then  arguments  positing  the  liberatory  power 
of  SM  are  seriously  misguided. 

Radical  feminism  requests  that  SM  practitioners  reconstruct  their 
desires  or,  at  the  very  least,  repress  them  for  the  sake  of  the  movement. 
Thinking  critically  of  one's  desires  is  laudable,  although  it  is  incorrect  to 
assume  that  this  is  antithetical  to  SM.  But  this  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to 
make.  Rather,  the  concern  I  have  is  with  attempts  by  a  social  movement 
to  enforce  such  a  strict  regime  of  moral  regulation  upon  its  members. 
Such  attempts,  like  moral  regulation  projects  in  general,  can  never  be 
completely  successful.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  creating  shared  values 
is  a  bad  thing;  what  it  does  suggest  is  that  the  development  of  a  social 
movement's  subjective  understanding  of  itself  and  its  cause  must  be 
capable  of  change  and  be  flexible  enough  to  account  for  difference.  In 
other  words,  standards  need  to  be  relative  and  not  absolute,  just  as  appar- 
ent contradictions  within  the  movement  need  to  be  discussed  but  not 
arbitrarily  and  artificially  legislated  into  silence. 
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The  tendency  for  emancipatory  movements  like  radical  feminism  to 
morally  regulate  its  supporters  in  an  absolutist  manner  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, in  my  view,  for  the  attractiveness  of  'life  politics.'  A  second  reason 
for  the  growth  of  life  politics,  with  its  emphasis  on  empowerment 
through  consumption,  is  a  response  to  the  lack  of  control  people  feel 
over  what  can  broadly  be  deemed  'the  social.'  Structural  approaches 
have  been  faced  with  resistance  and  an  inability  to  counter  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  their  claims  can  be  co-opted  without  necessarily  resulting 
in  a  restructuring  of  power  relations.  Blame  for  this  could  arguably  rest 
with  the  structural  approaches  themselves,  but  the  increasingly  interna- 
tional context  in  which  their  claims  must  be  made  has  rendered  the  struc- 
tural targets  of  change  (politics,  economics,  and  culture,  for  instance) 
unresponsive.  A  third  reason,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  that 
consumer  culture  and  life  politics  is  simply  more  suited  to  a  context  of 
rampant  individualism.  In  this  context,  the  technologies  that  push  people 
to  develop  themselves  as  unique  individuals  through  consumption  is  at 
odds  with  the  communal  identification  required  by  structural  move- 
ments. 

My  reason  for  raising  the  move  away  from  emancipatory  politics  and 
toward  life  politics  is  because  it  relates  to  SM  in  several  ways.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity,  it  needs  to  be  restated  that  my  use  of  the  term  'life  poli- 
tics' does  not  presuppose  the  disappearance  or  illegitimacy  of  emancipa- 
tory movements.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  SM  communities'  that 
ironically  claim  sex  and  sexuality  do  not  cause  oppression,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  claims  of  being  structurally  oppressed  because  of  their 
sexuality.  I  do  believe  that  sex  and  sexuality  are  repressed,  contra  Fou- 
cault,  but  the  claim  that  SM  practitioners  are  structurally  oppressed  sim- 
ilar to  gays,  lesbians,  or  people  of  colour  requires  some  consideration. 
What  is  being  posited  is  more  than  a  claim  for  tolerance  or  even  accep- 
tance: the  claim  suggests  that  anyone  committed  to  addressing  inequality 
needs  to  be  an  advocate  for  SM  in  order  to  be  authentic.  Failing  to  do  so 
would  be  an  admission  of  intolerance,  insensitivity  and  complacency  - 
in  effect,  an  act  of  oppression  itself. 

Butler  (1997)  has  argued  that  culture-based  identities  can  be  the  tar- 
get of  systemic  oppression,  but  her  argument  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
sexual  orientation,  not  SM.  The  experience  of  'sexual  minorities', 
namely  gay  men  and  lesbians,  is  often  used  by  SM  advocates  to  argue 
thai  they  too  are  a  sexual  minority  that  deserves  certain  'rights'.7  While  I 
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agree  that  SM  practitioners  do  face  discrimination  in  certain  circum- 
stances, for  instance  at  some  lesbian-feminist  events,  I  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  systemic  (nor,  in  some  situations,  unjustified).  In  order  to  be 
systemic,  SM  would  need  to  be  recognized  as  an  identity,  a  point  that  I 
shall  now  address. 

There  has  been  some  movement  within  SM  communities  to  define 
SM  as  a  sexual  orientation  and  a  public  identity.  This  is  evident  in  the 
importance  placed  on  publicly  'coming  out'  (for  instance,  Portillo, 
1991).  However,  this  approach  contradicts  some  of  the  defenses  for  SM 
put  forth,  such  as  the  claim  that  SM  roles  and  power  dynamics  are  kept 
in  the  'playroom'  and  hence  are  not  a  threat  to  the  larger  society.  More 
importantly,  however,  it  suggests  an  essentialist  notion  of  what  SM  sig- 
nifies, which  poses  problems  for  SM  communities'  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  interpretation  and  fluidity  of  meaning.  If  SM  is  presented 
as  a  (at  least  somewhat)  static  and  fixed  identity,  then  it  would  also  fol- 
low that  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  sadomasochist  is  required.  I 
have  avoided  such  an  endeavor  thus  far  because  defining  the  sadomas- 
ochist requires  placing  boundaries  around  what  constitutes  SM.  This  has 
been  done,  but  the  definitions  presented  generally  revolve  around  some 
notion  of  fantasy,  interpretation,  safety  and  consent  (examples  can  be 
found  in  Jacques,  1993).  These  criteria  are  not  sufficient  for  the  task  of 
differentiating  SM  from  'normal'  sexual  activity  and  hint  that  such  a  def- 
inition may  very  well  be  incompatible  with  SM's  interpretive  and  fluid 
nature.  It  is  my  own  view,  which  is  shared  by  some  SM  practitioners  (i.e. 
Thompson,  1991)  that  a  concrete  division  between  SMers  and  non- 
SMers  is  impossible,  particularly  since  the  acts  that  are  assumed  to  com- 
prise SM  scenes  are  not  uncommon  (i.e.  bondage). 

The  difficulty  inherent  in  delineating  the  difference  between  SM  and 
other,  non-SM  sexual  activities  suggests  sexual  acts  themselves  are  not 
sufficient  in  the  allocation  of  rights.  The  distinction  Foucault  has  made 
between  the  'freedom  of  relationships'  and  the  'freedom  of  sexual  acts' 
is  helpful  in  this  regard  (cited  in  Weeks,  1991:166).  While  Foucault  was 
referring  to  'freedoms',  his  framework  can  be  applied  to  'rights'  such 
that  there  is  a  differentiation  between  'relationship  rights'  and  'sexual 
rights.'  The  former  would  include  the  right  to  determine  with  whom  and 
under  what  conditions  one  engages  in  sexual  activity  and  personal  rela- 
tionships in  general.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  sexual  acts  or 
styles  which  individuals  are  free  to  participate  in  if  they  so  choose.  'Sex- 
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ual  rights,'  because  they  are  based  on  sexual  style,  are  not  subject  to  sys- 
temic discrimination.  My  argument  here  is  different  from  some  pro-SM 
positions,  particularly  that  of  Rubin  (1987),  which  seems  to  claim  that 
sexual  'style'  equates  with  'cultural  minority'  in  a  legal  sense.  If  Rubin's 
connection  is  accepted,  then  any  leisure  activity  and  styles  thereof  could 
claim  their  own  particular  'rights.' 

Despite  my  argument  that  SM  practitioners  should  not  be  recognized 
as  a  distinct  constituency  deserving  their  own  'rights,'  I  strongly  oppose 
any  form  of  regulation  that  inhibits  their  ability  to  freely  participate  in 
consensual  SM  activities.  All  remaining  legal  prohibitions  against  SM 
need  to  be  challenged.  Furthermore,  public  services,  such  as  the  legal 
system,  the  police,  sexual  assault  centers,  and  the  health  care  system 
need  to  offer  services  that  are  free  from  any  discriminatory  bias  against 
SM  practitioners.  Similarly,  public  education  on  sexuality  and  health 
needs  to  include  some  basic  information  on  SM.  In  essence,  while  I 
reject  the  notion  that  'rights'  should  be  allocated  based  on  an  individual 
or  group's  identification  with  SM,  I  do  believe  that  the  needs  of  SMers 
should  be  incorporated  into  public  services  and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  many  other  recreational  activities.8 1  do  realize  that  such  an  incor- 
poration invariably  risks  increasing  the  degree  to  which  SM 
communities  are  regulated,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether  the  net  impact  would  be  positive  or  negative  for  SM  practitio- 
ners. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  in  addressing  SM  is  my  own  awareness  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  has  been  used  to  destabilize  feminism  and  gay  and 
lesbian  politics.  While  debates  over  this  issue  within  feminist  and  gay 
communities  is  inevitable,  the  existence  of  SM  has  contributed  to  a  con- 
text in  which  these  communities  are  increasingly  pressured  to  govern 
themselves  and  regulate  SM  in  order  to  acquire  public  approval,  funding, 
and  political  credibility.  This  will  not  change  in  the  future.  To  some 
extent,  contradictions  are  inescapable  within  political  movements  that 
value  difference.  Other  than  what  has  already  been  stated  here,  I  do  not 
offer  any  additional  recommendations  except  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
discussion  and  flexibility  in  the  political  approaches  that  are  considered. 
While  I  have  attempted  to  articulate  my  personal  approach  to  SM  and 
some  possible  future  directions  for  sexual  politics,  my  perspective  is  not 
fixed  and  will  undoubtedly  change  as  the  political  climate  and  my  own 
subjective  understanding  of  the  issues  evolve.  In  the  end,  however,  per- 
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haps  Rubin  is  correct  when  she  states  that,  "ultimately,  acceptance  is 
gained  by  political  power  as  much  as  by  rational  argument"  (1987:225). 

Notes 

1.  Hunt  (1997)  discusses  how  moral  self-formation  is  critical  for  the  agents  of 
moral  regulation,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  institute  self-control  within  social 
movements  to  promote  the  capacity  for  purposeful  conduct. 

2.  The  term  'radical  feminist'  or  'radical  feminism'  will  be  used  to  connote  the 
anti-SM  position.  While  this  is  not  an  entirely  adequate  signifier,  there  tends  to 
be  a  relation  between  the  more  radical  strands  of  feminism  and  the  anti-SM 
position.  By  using  this  term,  1  also  hope  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  anti- 
SM  lesbian-feminist  position  and  the  pro-SM  lesbian-feminist  position. 

3.  Note  that  most  SM  practitioners  reject  the  assumption  that  SM  practice  is  the 
effect  of  personal  histories  of  abuse. 

4.  1  have  adopted  this  description  of  citizenship  from  Rose  (1989). 

5.  I  have  put  'liberal'  in  quotes  simply  because  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
both  the  radical  feminist  and  lesbian-feminist  literature  on  sadomasochism  to 
attach  negative  connotations  to  anything  attributed  to  'liberalism'  (even  while 
both  positions  incorporate  some  version  of  it).  While  values  of  'free'  choice  are 
certainly  liberal,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  use  'liberal'  as  a  code  word  to 
arbitrarily  dismiss  everything  associated  with  it  as  'bad'  or  even  'patriarchal.' 
'Free'  is  in  quotes  simply  to  acknowledge  that  free  choice  is  never  truly  'free'  in 
the  sense  that  individual  subjectivity  and  autonomy  are  far  from  absolute  within 
a  liberal  social  context. 

6.  I  borrow  this  term  from  Hopkins  (1994). 

7.  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  clear  articulation  of  what  these  'rights'  would 
entail,  other  than  the  eradication  of  explicit  legal  prohibitions  and  vague 
references  to  freedom  from  shame  through  social  recognition. 

8.  I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  about  the  health  services  provided  to  recreational 
sport  associations. 
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In  Defense  of  Single-Parent  Families  is  yet  another  contribution  to  the 
growing  body  of  knowledge  on  single-headed  households.  The  number 
of  lone-parent  families  may  be  on  the  rise,  however,  a  remarkably  con- 
sistent view  of  single-parent  families  as  'problem  families'  continues  to 
dominate  the  literature.  Researchers  have,  for  the  most  part,  painted  a 
gloomy  picture  of  single-parent  families  by  focusing  on  the  negative 
repercussions  of  such  family  structures.  Poverty,  family  breakdown, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  crime  are  among  some  of  the  social  malaise 
frequently  attributed  to  lone-parent  families.  Moreover,  given  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  single  parents  are  'mothers',  women  have 
inevitably  become  the  targets  of  blame  for  the  emergence  of  such  social 
ills.  Consequently,  in  employing  a  major  part  of  their  efforts  at  discredit- 
ing single-parent  families,  researchers  have  scarcely  acknowledged  the 
value  of  single  parenting. 

Nancy  E.  Dowd,  an  American  law  professor  and  single  mother  (by 
choice),  has  recognized  the  need  for  feminist  research  in  this  area  and,  as 
a  result,  has  taken  on  the  challenge  of  moving  considerably  beyond  the 
commonplace  assumption  that  single-parent  families  are  dysfunctional 
because  of  inherent  fatal  flaws  in  their  structure.  As  revealed  by  the  title 
of  her  book,  Dowd  delivers  a  poignant  defense  of  single-parent  families 
by  claiming  that  all  families,  regardless  of  their  'form',  face  significant 
conflicts  vis-a-vis  work  and  family  responsibilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  author  ventures  to  say  that  many  dual-parent  families  in  reality  oper- 
ate as  single-parent  care-giving  households.  In  Defense  of  Single-Parent 
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Families  thus  asks  us  to  ponder  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  'family',  and 
as  a  result,  place  value  not  on  one  family  form  (e.g.,  the  nuclear  family) 
at  the  expense  of  other  forms,  but  rather  recognize  the  merits  of  all  types 
of  families. 

Dowd  develops  a  very  powerful  and  provocative  argument  in  defense 
of  lone-parent  families  by,  first,  exposing  the  many  myths  and  miscon- 
ceptions surrounding  this  particular  type  of  family  and,  second,  juxta- 
posing these  myths  against  the  realities  of  what  we  'know'  about  single- 
parent  families.  She  then  demonstrates  how  these  myths  are  incorporated 
in  the  legal  system  which,  in  a  catch-22  fashion,  further  stigmatizes  lone- 
parent  families.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  the  author  addresses  some  of 
the  more  common  assumptions  held  in  society  about  single-parent  fami- 
lies —  namely,  that  (1)  single  parents  cause  poverty;  (2)  children  need  a 
mother  and  a  father  for  healthy  development;  and  (3)  single  parents  are 
sinful  and  immoral.  She  then  goes  on  to  successfully  convince  her  read- 
ers that  these  undeniably  powerful  beliefs  about  single-parent  families 
are  not  only  manifestly  false  but  detrimental  to  both  the  single  parents 
(usually  women)  who  are  stigmatized  as  a  result  of  their  status,  and  the 
children  who  are  unfairly  penalized  for  what  society  views  as  their  par- 
ents' mistakes. 

What  makes  this  book  particularly  strong  is  the  author's  use  of  socio- 
logical research  in  dispelling  some  of  the  misconceptions  about  single- 
parent  families.  Dowd  argues  that  the  problems  incurred  by  single-par- 
ents do  not  stem  from  their  decision  to  'purposely'  deviate  from  the 
revered  two-parent  heterosexual  family,  but  rather  are  the  result  of  struc- 
tural mechanisms  deeply  embedded  in  society.  The  plight  of  single  par- 
ents, therefore,  is  largely  attributable  to  systemic  problems  such  as: 

gender  discrimination  in  wage  rates,  continuing  sex  segre- 
gation in  jobs,  structural  constraints  against  combining  work 
and  family  in  much  of  the  wage  labor  market,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  mandate  child  support  or  provide  meaning- 
ful family  support  outside  patriarchal  structures  (27). 

While  this  may  in  fact  be  true,  Dowd  clearly  points  out  that  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing myths  about  lone-parent  families  that  continue  to  inform  and  jus- 
tify the  punitive  social  and  legal  policies  aimed  at  such  family  types. 
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If  good  use  of  sociological  research  makes  the  book  strong,  what 
makes  it  particularly  interesting  to  read  is  the  way  the  author  combines 
the  sociological  literature  with  an  insightful  legal  analysis  of  lone-parent 
families.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  author  maps  out  the  context 
of  work  and  family  and  illustrates  how  -  through  the  divorce,  employ- 
ment, and  welfare  structures  firmly  in  place  -  the  law  condemns  rather 
than  supports  both  divorced  and  never-married  single-parent  families, 
contributing  to  the  impoverishment  and  further  somatization  of  these 
families.  Dowd  convincingly  argues  that  the  legal  rhetoric  of  "equality 
and  choice"  makes  family  'form'  the  scapegoat  for  economic  inequality 
and  oppression  and  thus  conveniently  ignores  the  structural  problems 
which  operate  in  a  context  of  gender,  race,  and  class  inequality. 

In  particular,  the  law  ignores  the  limited  choices  for  con- 
structing work  and  family  relationships.  Those  limited 
choices  contribute  to  the  creation  of  poverty  and  its  associ- 
ated ills.  In  this  way,  the  law  stigmatizes  single  parents  by 
the  structure  and  goals  of  family,  employment  and  welfare 
law  (54). 

Moreover,  in  her  discussion  of  how  the  law  punishes  single-parent  fami- 
lies, Dowd  tugs  at  our  heartstrings  by  bringing  to  light  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  most  affected  by  the  existing  legal  structures  of  divorce, 
employment,  and  welfare  are  the  blameless  children  who  are  raised 
within  such  families.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  future  genera- 
tions, and  all  of  humanity,  the  author  pleads  with  us  to  recognize  single- 
parent  families  as  "families  of  worth  and  value"  and  "demonstrate  not 
only  that  stigma  has  no  basis  and  only  does  harm,  but  also  that  single- 
parent  families  have  unique  characteristics,  positive  attributes  which  can 
contribute  to  all  families"  (102).  To  not  do  so  is  to  bring  about  what  the 
author  refers  to  as  "social  suicide"  (xv). 

This  commendable  book  concludes  with  the  author's  recommenda- 
tions for  drafting  a  policy  of  support  for  single-parent  families.  Believ- 
ing that  single-parent  families  of  any  kind  deserve  to  be  valued  and 
supported  affirmatively  and  believing  that  policy  should  be  attentive  to 
gender,  race,  and  class  differences,  Dowd  essentially  brings  forth  four 
recommendations:  (1)  a  system  of  economic  support  which  most  closely 
adopts  for  all  single  parents  the  model  of  Social  Security  benefits  for 
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widows  and  widowers;  (2)  a  call  for  support  of  care-giving  work,  both 
by  empowering  sole  or  primary  care-givers  and  by  providing  necessary 
support  -  economic  and  social  -  for  primary  care-givers  regardless  of 
family  form;  (3)  a  restructuring  of  the  workplace  for  all  parents  to  the 
extent  that  parents  are  expected  to  engage  in  wage  work;  and  (4)  replac- 
ing welfare  with  universal  family  support.  In  order  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  aforementioned  recommendations,  Dowd  goes  so  far  as 
to  sketch,  in  the  last  chapter  of  her  book,  "how  one  might  reconceive 
constitutional  doctrine  to  ideologically  support  single-parent  families, 
and  to  enshrine  that  value  so  strongly  that  policies  which  stigmatize 
would  be  constitutionally  invalid"  (147).  Although  skeptical  that  any  of 
these  recommendations  will  be  implemented  given  the  current  political 
climate,  Dowd  nonetheless  alludes  to  them  in  the  hope  that  they  may  fall 
on  the  ears  of  those  in  a  position  to  effect  change. 

One  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  fault  with  this  book.  Without  a 
doubt,  In  Defense  of  Single-Parent  Families  deserves  to  be  on  every  pol- 
icy-maker's bookshelf.  However,  what  this  book  lacks,  and  what  I 
believe  is  crucial  in  an  analysis  of  single-parent  households,  is  attention 
to  'voice'.  Single  parents  need  to  be  heard.  The  levels  of  stress  experi- 
enced by  single  parents  and  their  methods  and  chances  of  success  in 
dealing  with  them,  for  instance,  are  among  some  of  the  issues  that  can 
and  should  be  addressed  in  face-to-face  interviews  with  single  parents.  If 
we  are  to  aid  lone-parent  families  through  social  policy,  we  must  provide 
single  parents  with  an  opportunity  to  share  their  sentiments.  In  every 
other  way,  this  book  is  important  because  it  deals  with  both  short-and 
long-term  issues  confronting  single-parent  families. 
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Book  Review:  Wally  Seccombe  and  D.W.  Livingstone. 
"Down  to  Earth  People":  Beyond  Class  Reductionism  and 
Postmodernism.  Aurora:  Garamond  Press,  2000, 134  pp. 


Jeffrey  Shantz 

Recently  there  has  been  much  discussion  and  often  acrimonious  debate 
regarding  the  persistence  of  class,  either  as  analytical  category  or  as 
basis  for  identity,  in  the  social  transformations  marking  the  contempo- 
rary era  of  'postmodernity.'  In  Down  to  Earth  People,  Wally  Seccombe 
and  D.W.  Livingstone,  both  sociologists  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Stud- 
ies in  Education  (OISE),  seek  to  move  beyond  a  class  centric  analysis  of 
group  action  while  maintaining  a  materialist  analysis.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  limitations  of  Marxist  'class  reductionism,'  the  authors  are  not 
prepared  to  say  goodbye  to  the  working  class  or  class  struggle  as  factors 
of  social  change  as  some  critics  of  Marxism  have  done.  Class  is  far  from 
dead.  As  they  note,  class  divisions  are  still  deeply  important  for  under- 
standing contemporary  societies.  The  authors  prefer  to  develop  a  more 
integrative  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  (re)production  of  inequal- 
ity. 

This  volume  itself  results  from  two  research  projects  carried  out  over 
more  than  a  decade  in  Hamilton,  Ontario  —  the  "Steelworker  Families 
Project"  and  the  "Hamilton  Families  Project"  and  is  a  reworking  of  the 
final  chapter  of  an  earlier  book  based  upon  these  lengthy  studies.  The 
authors'  research  involved  extensive  interviews,  discussions  and  surveys 
providing  a  rich  diversity  of  information. 

The  book  begins  with  a  look  at  economic  transformations  of  the  post- 
war years  and  their  attendant  impacts  upon  working-class  families. 
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Especially  important  was  the  disruptive  shift  from  the  Keynesian  stabili- 
zation of  the  1940s- 1970s  to  neo-liberal  crisis  after  the  recession  of  the 
mid-1970s. 

The  steel  industry  in  Ontario,  like  many  others,  has  been  hard  hit  by 
production  changes  of  the  last  20  years.  The  workforce  at  Stelco  was  cut 
by  more  than  half  between  1981  and  1992.  In  1980,  the  authors  report, 
local  1005  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  was  the  largest  union 
local  in  Canada  with  13205  members.  By  1996  the  local  claimed  a 
membership  of  5195.  Significantly,  the  authors  began  their  research 
with  steelworkers  at  the  main  Stelco  plant  in  Hamilton  (Hilton  Works)  at 
the  beginning  of  this  process  of  change  and  were  able  to  follow  the 
severe  impacts  upon  workers  and  their  families. 

The  second  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  Marxist  ideas  of  collec- 
tive identity-formation  as  the  authors  set  their  conceptual  framework.  It 
replays  the  famous  statement  of  historical  materialism  in  The  German 
Ideology  regarding  the  relationship  between  being  and  consciousness. 
While  acknowledging  the  crucial  insights  of  materialist  analysis,  espe- 
cially the  convergence  of  views  among  people  occupying  similar  contex- 
tual positions  and  the  influence  of  social  position  upon  self-perception, 
the  authors  suggest  a  few  amendments,  including:  causes  and  effects  of 
collective  consciousness  are  reciprocal;  internal  relations  are  as  impor- 
tant as  external  conflict;  the  importance  of  accessibility  beyond  face-to- 
face  relations;  calculative  rationality  is  culturally  specific;  affilitiation 
has  emotional  as  well  as  economic  foundations;  and  the  importance  of 
collective  memory  and  myth. 

The  third  chapter,  comprising  the  largest  section,  includes  extracts 
from  the  interviews  with  steelworkers  in  keeping  with  the  author's  view 
of  the  primacy  of  first-hand  experience  in  the  formation  of  people's  per- 
spectives. Included  are  profiles  of  two  working-class  couples  who  were 
interviewed  in  1984  and  again  in  1994.  Presented  are  their  views  on 
class  consciousness,  racial  and  ethnic  consciousness,  gender  conscious- 
ness and  generational  perspectives.  These  interviews  are  not  cause  for 
much  optimism  for  those  seeking  progressive  signs,  especially  given  the 
authors'  identification  of  respondents  as  progressives.  Most  interesting 
are  the  reflections  on  class  and  working  life.  Highlighted  arc  changes  in 
workplace  technology,  the  failure  of  worker  participation  schemes, 
longer  shifts,  job  insecurity,  scapegoating,  sexual  harassment  and  femi- 
nism. 
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Each  of  the  interviews  express  fairly  conservative  goals  of  just  "get- 
ting along"  with  the  bosses.  Interviewees  hold  these  views  not  only  in 
regard  to  themselves  but  for  other  workers  as  in  the  dispproval  expressed 
over  the  rights  of  teachers  to  strike.  Interestingly,  one  of  the  workers, 
who  held  quite  negative  views  of  management  when  first  interviewed 
came  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  worker-management  co-operation 
after  he  became  active  with  his  union.  To  their  credit  the  authors  attempt 
to  understand  rather  than  simply  condemn  workers'  perspectives.  For 
their  part  they  are  not  at  all  optimistic  that  conflict  will  win  out  over  co- 
operation in  the  long  run. 

Conservatism  is  also,  and  more  forcefully,  expressed  in  an  underlying 
racism  and  a  resentment  of  minorities  which  emerges  in  the  interviews. 
This  is  reflected  especially  in  concerns  about  affirmative  action  and  in 
respondents'  repeated  references  to  "my  country,"  "other  people,"  sup- 
posed minority  "crime-waves"  and  violence,  and  the  notion  that  "Cana- 
dians [?]  are  becoming  a  minority."  As  the  authors  note,  none  of  the 
respondents  show  much  familiarity  or  empathy  with  the  conditions  expe- 
rienced by  racial  or  ethnic  minorities.  There  is  little  sense  of  solidarity. 

Likewise,  respondents  express  some  resentment  of  feminism  and 
recent  gains  made  by  women.  As  the  authors  note,  none  of  this  is  overly 
surprising  in  the  absence  of  a  more  powerful  and  inclusive  working-class 
movement  which  might  generate  solidarity  around  re-aligned  interests 
and  provide  an  alternative  to  individualist  understandings.  Alienation 
and  subordination  by  themselves  do  not  transform  into  revolutionary 
consciousness. 

Overall,  results  of  the  authors'  supplementary  survey  work  suggest 
that  people  most  typically  hold  a  "mixed  class  consciousness,"  support- 
ing capital  on  certain  initiatives  while  supporting  workers  on  others. 
While  corporate  executives  show  no  signs  of  an  oppositional  working- 
class  consciousness,  10%  of  workers  favour  an  oppositional  capitalist 
consciousness  suggesting,  not  surprisingly,  that  the  capitalist  class  has  a 
surer  sense  of  its  class  interests.  Unfortunately,  the  authors  further  note 
that,  for  Ontario  as  a  whole,  capitalist  consciousness  is  twice  as  perva- 
sive as  working-class  consciousness.  The  situation  does  not  improve 
much  if  considering  unionized  workers  in  Hamilton  since  they  are  as 
likely  to  hold  mixed-class  views  as  they  are  working-class  positions. 

The  authors  found,  interestingly,  that  workers  view  society  in  a  tripar- 
tite manner,  including  bosses,  workers  and  the  unemployed  against 
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whom  they  measure  their  own  status  and  security.  Thus,  workers  tend  to 
view  themselves  as  stuck  somewhere  in  the  middle.  (Curiously,  the  title 
is  taken  not  from  a  reference  to  the  workers  hut  from  one  worker's  com- 
ment that  most  "high  class"  people  are  "down  to  earth"  having  managed 
to  "work  their  way  up.") 

We  can  no  longer  suppose  that  one  single  identity  will  hecome  the 
axis  of  decisive  social  struggle  as  some  Marxists  expected  although  dur- 
ing times  of  conflict  a  particular  identity  may  come  to  predominate. 
Subjectivity  and  personal  interests  are  multiply  based,  conflicted  and 
often  divided,  as  postmodernists  have  insisted.  However,  as  Seccombe 
and  Livingstone  remind  us,  this  does  not  mean  that  people  do  not  strive 
to  reconcile  or  integrate  these  different  or  discordant  identities. 

The  fourth  chapter  presents  the  authors'  concerns  with  postmodern 
theory  and  their  views  of  a  possible  synthesis  with  materialism.  Sec- 
combe and  Livingstone  view  their  work  as  part  of  an  effort  of  progres- 
sive reconstruction,  a  contribution  to  a  provisional  alternative  to  both 
class  reductionism  and  postmodernism.  The  authors  refuse  to  accept  any 
duality  between  material  interest  and  cultural  identity  as  has  marked/ 
marred  recent  debates  between  Marxists  and  postmodernists.  Careful 
not  to  close  off  channels  of  communication,  the  authors  seek  insights 
from  each  which  may  inform  more  effective  political  actions  and  alter- 
natives. In  this  an  understanding  of  material  circumstances,  of  political 
economy,  is  always  important. 

As  the  authors  note,  the  "labour  market  flexibility"  advocated  by  neo- 
liberals  is  not  a  flexibility  for  workers,  in  terms  of  allowing  them  more 
control  over  their  work,  but  a  flexibility  of  workers,  forcing  them  to  bend 
to  the  demands  of  capital.  Labour  market  flexibility  for  capital  always 
means  less  flexibility  for  workers. 

In  the  current  era  of  capitalism,  production  has  become  socialized  as 
a  means  of  social  control,  as  "lean  production"  becomes  "lean  living" 
and  home  and  family  life  are  forced  to  adapt  to  the  rhythms,  schedules 
and  needs  of  work.  This  process  has  been  most  fully  analyzed  by  the 
autonomist  Marxists  such  as  Antonio  Negri  in  their  theoretical  works  on 
"social  capital"  and  the  "socialized  worker."  Unfortunately  Seccombe 
and  Livingstone  make  no  mention  of  autonomist  theory  in  their  work,  an 
absence  which  leaves  the  analysis  under-developed. 

As  Negri  points  out  with  the  emergence  of  social  capital  and  social- 
ized workers  there  is  no  longer  an  outside  to  the  mode  of  production. 
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Though  their  study  focuses  upon  the  regularly  employed  working  class, 
the  authors  make  an  important  point  that  analyses  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  non-secured  members  of  the  proletariat,  those  who  exist 
at  the  periphery  of  the  working  class. 

The  fear  and  insecurity  engendered  by  crisis  capitalism  is  often 
expressed  in  anger  and  resentment  of  the  poor  and  unemployed.  Neo- 
liberal  parties  have  manipulated  these  fears  and  found  a  receptive  audi- 
ence among  the  secured  elements  of  the  industrial  working  class. 

As  the  authors  note  in  their  conclusion,  the  distinction  between  a  nar- 
row oppositional  consciousness  and  a  broad  transformative  conscious- 
ness (which  so  preoccupied  Lenin)  remains  an  important  one.  Any 
effective  resistance  to  neo-liberal  globalization  will  require  strong  mani- 
festations of  the  latter.  Workers  need  to  forge  alliances  with  the  non- 
secured  proletariat  (poor,  unemployed,  homeless)  for  there  to  be  any 
serious  alternative  to  capital. 

Unfortunately  the  present  work  concludes  that  few  signs  of  a  trans- 
formative class  consciousness  can  be  found  within  the  industrial  work- 
ing class  of  Hamilton.  This  is  perhaps  reflected  in  the  few  pages  which 
Seccombe  and  Livingstone  give  to  a  discussion  of  forms  of  struggle  in 
the  current  situation.  Indeed,  this  short  section  reads  like  an  attempt  to 
give  some  consolation  over  the  lack  of  any  apparent  resistance. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  overly  controversial  here.  Down  to 
Earth  People  provides  a  nice  introduction  to  key  tenets  of  classical 
Marxism,  debates  around  identity-formation,  social  movement  develop- 
ment and  contemporary  debates  in  radical  theory.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  working-class  history,  social  movements  and  political  theory. 
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